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THESE STORIES WERE NOT INTENDED TO MAKE 
HISTORY. THEY ARE BUT THE HISTORY OF 
A HEART THAT BBIAT ITS BEST. AND IN A 
LITTLE HOUSE — WHERE THESE STORIES 
STILL BRING JOY — HANGS A LONE GOLD STAR 
IN THE WINDOW. 
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FRANCE SPEAKS 

The following lines on Laf ayette-Mame Day, by a 
young French poet, formed part of a tribute published 
in Le Nouvelliste du Centre, a newspaper of St. 
Amand, France, on Sept. 6, 1918, dedicated "Au 
Lieutenant-Aviateur J. R. Crowe." 

Le Reveil 

Salut d vous, Soldats de la libre AmSriqut^ 
Qui venez accomplir la " Croisade du Droits 
A vous, 6 Champions de ceite lutte unique 
06 notre puissance d chaque jour s'accroit, 

Oui, salut en ce jour de double anniversaire 
bit chacun vient feter Justice et Liberti 
Et jure de brimer le commun adversaire: 
Cet Empire allemand filon et detestS. 

Vous avez tout quittS . . . vos mires . . . vos Spouses . . . 
Vos travaux et vos biens! . . . Chacun s'est exilii . . . 
Les £toiles de vos drapeaux itaient jalouses 
Du danger que courait notre del etoile. 

Et pour le protiger, le firmament de France, 

Aux notres vous avez uni vos avions, 

Ligers oiseaux d'acier, messagers d'esperance, 

Qui semblaient nous crier: " Tenez! Nous arrivons. 

" Tenez, Frires-amis! Nous payons notre dette, 
" Nous mourrons pour le droit I Qu'y a-t-il de plus beaut 
" Quoil Ne serions-nous pas de nouveaux La Fayette f 
^' Quoi! Ne serions-nous pas de nouveaux Rocham- 
beauf" 
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6 FRANCE SPEAKS 

. , , Et vous etes venus . . , Et vous venez en nombres . 
Et I'Ocean frimit au choc de vos vaisseaux . . . 
Et I'Allemand du front, terre sous les decombres, 
Sent la peur qui le prend et fait claquer ses ost 

, . . Et vous etes venus . . . L'offensive dlemande 
Grondait pris de nos murs qu'ils croyaient dejd pris, 
Lorsqu'un soir on nous dit que, sur votre demande, 
Vous preniez un secteur pour difendre Paris! . . , 

Nous avons revicu sur les bords de la Marne 
Ces combats achamis, engendreurs de hSros, 
06 Vennemi maudit fonce, heurte, s'acharne 
Pui s ^incline, fourbu, devant nos gineraux! . . . 

O Vaillants! O Vainqueurs de la ''premiere Marne," 
Zouaves de Chambry, Spahis noirs de Penchard, 
Fantassins, Artilleurs oA la gloire s'incarne 
Soldats d'Etrepilly, jadis, vivant rempart, 

O vous, les survivants de cette lutte ipique 
OA I'ailemand battu dut stopper, puis cider, 
Saluez aujourd'hui vos Frkres d'Amirique: 
Le ''front boche," d nouveau, vient de se lezarder! 



. . . Joffre, Foch, Marechaux de la France Immortelle, 
Vous qui fites vainqueurs nos frires, nos enfants, — 
O vous qui nous rendrez une France plus belle 
Quand ils nous reviendront eux-memes triomphants, — 

O Prisident Wilson, Eveilleur d'Snergie, 
Forgeron d'idSals, ce jour realises. 
Qui dresses, en regard du crime et de Vorgie, 
Les principes d'honneur des gens civilisis, — 

Pershing, Haig, Rawlinson, — vous nos frires de gloire, 
AlliSs qui luttez pour venger Vopprimi, 
Qui voulez dSsormais qu'un Bays dans Vhistoire 
Respecte sa parole et le serment donni, — 
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FRANCE SPEAKS 

Vous avez, en nos coeurs, fait briller le soleil, 
Vous avez conjurS les nuages d'orage. 
Grace d vous, la Patrie a repris son courage! 
France! . . . France! . . . Cest le Riveil! 



Liton-Chevalet. 
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CONCERNING CROWE 

Pat Crowe, as his theatrical, musical and journalistic 
comrades know James Richard Crowe, Jr., of Ala* 
bama, enlisted in the United States Air Service early 
in 19 1 7, when this country entered the war. He spent 
that Summer at the ground school in Cambridge, 
Mass., and after receiving further instruction at 
Mineola, sailed from New York for France on Nov. 
23 as a Cadet in the isth Foreign Detachment, Avia- 
tion Section, Signal Corps. He was commissioned a 
Second Lieutenant at Tours in July, 1918. He met 
his death on Sept. 29 by falling with his aeroplane from 
a height of 7,000 feet upon the field of Issoudun. 

His story, " Jacqueline," among those here reprinted 
with many unpublished letters, was called one of the 
best pieces of writing that came from the American 
Expeditionary Forces. The New York Sun, in a 
tribute by Thorcau Cronyn, reporting Crowe's acci- 
dent just after attaining his ambition to take part in 
aerial combat, said : 

" Lieut. Crowe was the only son of Mrs. James R. 
Crowe, of loi Park Boulevard, Sheffield, Ala. His 
father, who died several years ago, was in the Con- 
federate army and later was one of seven college stu- 
dents in Tennessee whose curious costume, designed 
for the initiation ceremonies of a Greek letter frater- 
nity, was adopted by the Ku Klux Klan." 

Major Crowe, James's father and namesake, came 
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lo CONCERNING CROWE 

of old Scotch stock, long settled in Pulaski, Giles 
County, Tennessee. The son was graduated in 191 1 
from Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, and entered 
newspaper work. He became a reporter in Memphis, 
where for a time he " covered " the news of the river 
front. Said The Sun : 

" There was a spot in the Mississippi River where 
he detected the formation of an island by the currents 
even before the river pilots had observed the phe- 
nomenon. They laughed at young Crowe and told 
him that if land did really appear above the water they 
would name it after him. Sure enough the island did 
bob up, and is now known as Crowe Island." 

Crowe came to New York and after general report- 
ing for The Sun became its assistant dramatic editor, 
his breezy humor winning alike on Broadway and in 
Greenwich Village, though he was neither Broadway- 
ite nor Villager. He entered the service department 
of the National Bank of Commerce, where he was just 
hitting his stride when America's entrance into the 
war sent him flying. He was proud of a telegram 
from his Mother : " Enlist, my son, and God bless 
you.*' From France about the middle of September, 
he wrote to one of his friends here : 

" I feel that I am an embusque, having been a year 
back here in the S. O. S. while fellows like Jim Young 
and the rest are up there being blasted off the earth 
every day. I feel I have so little of interest to write 
when everybody's heart is either in his mouth or at 
the front. Nothing back here can make much differ- 
ence. I have just gome in from a long cross-country 
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CONCERNING CROWE ii 

voyage. I had to nurse along a bum motor, expecting 
every moment it would quit and drop me into some- 
body's vineyard. I have been six hours in the air to- 
day. Now for sleep. 

" Old Crowe." 

The " Jacqueline " story, a tour de force in its way, 
came like a bolt from the blue, as part of an ordinary 
letter, from which it was ** lifted " intact by the friend 
who received it, and hastily submitted to The Times 
Magazine. The editor who afterward accepted it 
wrote : 

" This is a note of abject apology for the fact that I 
should have preferred to read ANYTHING while you 
stood beside me with that story of Crowe's about The 
Most Beautiful Girl in France. It is the prettiest 
thing I've seen out of this war — a classic — a gem of 
purest ray serene — a delight and a joy in every line, 
the kind of thing that makes a poor devil, aged before 
his time by having to plow through acres of copy, 
leap to his feet and chortle and gurgle and say prayers 
for the continued health of the right hand and brain 
and heart of Mr. Pat Crowe of our Air Forces. So, 
is that apology enough? To think that I might have 
sat and reveled over that gem with you and yet, for- 
sooth, I told you that I had to read Other Things 
First! I have just had myself measured for a suit 
of sackcloth and sent the boy down for an ash can. 
In sheer delight, 

" T. R. Ybarra." 

A remarkable story, "The Hell in Helmet," was 
among the last received as this volume went to press, 
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12 CONCERNING CROWE 

One bit from his pen, " A Birdman's St Francis," 
which first appeared in The Times, was widely quoted 
in the news of his death, an event not officially con- 
firmed until his name was reached in the Casualty 
Lists on Oct. 29, a month later. The following ap- 
preciation was written to The Sun by a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera staff : 

" It was my privilege to have known the late Lieu- 
tenant James Richard Crowe — Pat Crowe as his in- 
timates called him. His talent was as fine as his 
modesty. He had the heart of a woman but the soul 
of a hero. No finer literature has come from France 
during these war days than his letters home, in which 
he simply but beautifully expressed himself. Let any 
one who didn't know the man personally read these 
letters, and like those who did know him he must love 
him. A man like Pat Crowe, even cut off in his prime, 
does not live in vain, 

" William J. Guard." 

His friends are indebted to Mrs. Crowe for copies 
of her son's letters, and for permission to use several 
others, to the courtesy of the New York Evening Sun, 
New York Times, Richmond Evening Journal, South- 
em Woman's Magazine, and the Tri-States Daily, of 
Sheffield, Ala. It has been attempted to supply some 
names of persons and places left blank by the Censor, 
or by Lieut. Crowe himself. For errors in this, the 
fault rests with other hands than his. Written on the 
edge of his bunk, in intervals of flying, the letters are 
not without duplications and apparent contradictions, 
but they are the real letters and I have preferred to 
leave them as they are. 

W. B. Chase. 
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JACQUELINE OF THE CHATEAU 

That line from " The Princess "— " The splendor 
falls on castle walls and snowy sununits old in story " 
— occurs to me every time I see the fine chateaux that 
crown every eminence in this section. They are truly 
the glory of France and are full of Old World romance 
to me. Take the finest of our country estates in 
America, add four or five centuries of mellowing age, 
and season to taste with spicy French history, and you 
have some idea of the chateaux. 

The first American aviators who happened — just 
happened — to land on their smooth lawns were 
treated just as if they had come from heaven instead 
of, for instance, Muncie, Ind., or Joplin, Mo. Nothing 
in the house, from garret to cellar — particularly cel- 
lar — was too good for them. Their colorful ac- 
counts when they returned to camp naturally gave rise 
to the sport of " chateauing.*' One chap had eleven 
forced landings on his voyage, and was gone about 
ten days, but then the head of the works began an in- 
vestigation into why his young pilots always developed 
engine trouble above these charming chateaux, and no- 
where else, with the result that '' chateauing " took a 
slump. 

17 
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i8 PAT CROWE, AVIATOR 

My experience in that connection was as delightful 
as it was unexpected. FU take oath that it was un- 
intentional. You see, I am not yet sufficiently at home 
in the air to be playing any tricks, and I still miss the 
broad and expressive shoulders of my "moniteur" 
in the seat in front of me. This was a bona-fide 
forced landing. I came in with mud in my horns and 
grass in my hoofs. I was up about 200 meters and 
doing nicely, thank you, when suddenly my motor be- 
gan to behave in a most unladylike manner. I thought 
I might limp into camp, but when I saw how rapidly 
I was losing altitude, I looked overside for a soft place 
to light. I circled into the wind, nosed her over, and 
peaked for a little green field which, when I had to 
land on it, looked no bigger than a man's hand. I 
cleared the trees, redressed and " pancaked " as soft 
as a feather bed in a field of standing grain. When 
I came to diagnose, I found that the only trouble was 
that the sleeve of my leather flying coat had caught 
in the switch and cut off one magneto. I knew I )could 
make home if I had some assistance in taking off, so 
I climbed out and walked over to the road. 

I saw a cart in the road ahead, and I hailed. When 
I came up I saw The-Most-Beautiful-Girl-in-AU- 
France driving a dinky little donkey about the size of 
a dog. When I got over the first shock I tried in my 
laborious French to explain my predicament. She let 
me ramble on indefinitely, and when I was through 
she answered me in perfect English — not American 
— and, from then on, one word led to another, as they 
so often do, and all the time the conversation got fur- 
ther and further from that airplane. 
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JACQUELINE OF THE CHATEAU 19 

Strange as it may seem, my hurry to get home grew 
less and less. She was not English, only educated 
there, and had her smart-looking tailored tweeds from 
there. She lived in that chateau on the hill with her 
grandmother, and — " Would I come to tea some after- 
noon? " Would I ! Ask me ! — I who have been, lo, 
these many months without the sight of a regular girl 
— would I come to tea ? " What time to-morrow do 
you have tea? " I asked her. 

She was off up the road in a cloud of dust for some 
one to help me. By Jove, Bill, she was pretty, and had 
a frank and distracting way of looking at a body. 
She came back with two yokels in sabots, who helped 
me hold the old boat on the ground while I twisted the 
prop and tuned up the engine. They were scared to 
death when I " gave 'er the gun,*' and the wind blew 
their hats off. They helped me wheel the old baby 
carriage out of the wheat to a smoother field, I told 
her good-by, and took off like an old-timer over the 
hedge. When I gained my altitude and headed for 
the field, I looked over the side and she waved. 

I was there for tea all right the next day. I rode 
over on a dilapidated bike, which was quite a change 
from my fiery steed of the day before. They had ex- 
pected me to fly over, and had flagged every plane in 
sight with the tea napkins, thinking it would be a signal 
to me. The chateau is in the middle of a green para- 
dise of parks and gardens, and is reached by a fine, 
winding road. The terrace where we " tea-ed " com- 
mands a magnificent view of the valley. 

After tea, Jacqueline — she is every bit as lovely 
as the name sounds — took me over the grounds — 
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20 PAT CROWE, AVIATOR 

they are, by the way, as fine as any I have seen so far 

— to find a landing field, so that, as soon as I get a 
machine of my own, I can saddle up and come a-call- 
ing every day. The gardens are kept by boche pris- 
oners of war without a sign of a guard. I don't think 
you could run them off; I know, at any rate, you 
couldn't run me off as long as she would let me stay. 
The boches seemed a little surprised to see an Ameri- 
can aviator running around with the young Diana of 
this Olympus — honest to goodness, she looked like 
a wood-nymph or something, chasing through the 
Corot forest of the park with her two big police dogs 

— I can't help it if I do wax poetic ; my subject, in her 
Watteau settings, is excuse enough for any extrava- 
gances. 

Do you wonder that the next morning I wandered 
off over her chateau for my acrobatics? If I fell in 
her front yard and had her to nurse me, in the classic 
words of the song, " I don't want to get well." The 
prearranged signal was that I would bow to her with 
a little dive, and she was to wave something white if 
she got me. When I got back, the little Napoleon of 
the field gave me billyhell, and wanted to know where 
the sambrowne I had been, so now I have to stay where 
he can see me. 

The next day, while we were at tea, a big bumblebee 
sort of plane came over and began making circles and 
figure eights around the chateau towers, all the while 
keeping up a frightful clatter with his detestable 
klaxon. I had a rival! She had met in the city a 
Lieutenant. What was his name? By Gum! It was 
the chief of the Cadet Battalion and my immediate 
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JACQUELINE OF THE CHATEAU 21 

superior, the man whom I had my orders from. The 
nerve of him, flying over and flirting with my girl ; but 
the worst of it was I think she was impressed with his 
shiny belt and everything. You know how women are. 
The son of a gun was flying over every afternoon, 
while I was flying over in the morning. 

Complications began to develop quickly, because she 
told him about me, and the next morning he looked 
me up. I hate to admit it, but in spite of my efforts 
to And fault with him, he is a splendid fellow, and does 
not tell on me when he knows I am over to see her 
" sans permission." 

I don't know where this affair would have landed 
us — probably one on each tower of the chateau — 
because each was straining every nerve to make a hit 
He had it on me with a faster plane and his bars, but 
I had more time. Then she up and went away. I had 
dinner with the family the last day and then took them 
to the station and helped with the luggage and was 
gloating over the Loot who had to fly, when she sent 
me into a spinning dive by making me deliver a note 
to him. 

Things looked dark for me after she left, because, 
as my superior officer, he censored all my mail, and 
what chance would I have had of getting by with any- 
thing for her except the date, and possibly the sig- 
nature? I was lower than the bottom of the ocean, 
when, by cracky, if my almost despaired of commission 
didn't come the next day ! I don't care about the belt 
and the broad suspenders and the brass bars — that 
is, not much — but now I can censor my own mail 
when I write to Jacqueline and you can take it from me, 
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22 PAT CROWE, AVIATOR 

Bill — you know I wouldn't deceive you — this is 
quelque demoiselle! 

If you hear of an American pilot, name of me, miss- 
ing, don't give up entirely until you have inquired at 
Jacqueline's new address. 
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II 

AT ST. MAIXENT, DEUX SEVRES 
(December-April) 

2 

Caravans of Peace 

You sec, it's like this being over here in France: 
You wake up of a morning and you find it clear and 
crisp outside. You have your army chow, which is 
regular man's grub; perhaps it's beans and again it 
may be steak and coffee with plenty of sugar in it, and 
war bread with just enough sawdust in it to give it 
body. You then look out on the world with a well 
fed sort of philosophy that would make everything 
seem bright even if it were not the finest spring 
weather I ever saw in February. And there are so 
many ways of whiling away the time pleasantly that 
you don't bother to study about what you do so long 
as it does not resemble work. 

You may stroll out into the country and lie flat o' 
your back and study the sky between your fingers to 
see if it is the same one which sheltered you in your 
youth and wonder if there is any truth in this talk 
about there being a war going on somewhere over 
here. Mebbe you strip off and take a dip in the creek 
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24 PAT CROWE, AVIATOR 

and dry yourself with your old O. D. shirt. Mebbe 
you go up to one of these quiet little cafes and sit 
arotuid and swap a yam with the Frenchmen or kid 
the pink cheeked barmaid along, or read one of these 
naughty but nice French magazines. Sometimes if 
things are quiet you sit there with your feet in a spot 
of stmshine on the floor and think, and again you just 
sit. It's all so damned agreeable that if you could 
forget you are a lotus eater it would be all right just 
to keep on enjoying living so in sunny France. 

Of course, sometimes you have to work; at least 
that is what they call it. You see, I am a " military 
police." 

I think they picked me out because I have such broad 
feet. I take my billy and saunter up to the market 
place and stand around on the sunny side of the street 
and chin with the old dames and their young daughters, 
if there are any, and pass the time of day with all the 
shop keepers on my beat. Sometimes if it's a cool 
morning the old women will invite me into the back 
room for a swig of coffee, and post one of the young- 
sters in front to look out for that swivel eyed, leather 
necked corporal of police, so that I can rest myself a 
bit and sit down and take the load off my feet. The 
only thing I miss is the peanut stand engineers and the 
Wop fruit stand. Outside the coffee there is hardly 
any graft to speak of. I think I would give a good 
deal to grab a Georgia goober off the hot roaster. I 
would feel then like a regular cop. 

Sometimes I am stationed at Forty-second Street 
and Broadway, or its local equivalent. One of the 
boys snapped a picture of me regulating traffic there! 
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With one hand raised I was stopping an ox cart with 
a load of hay and with the other I was handing the 
''come across" sign to a two wheeled affair pulled 
by a jackass so small as to be about three pounds 
lighter than a straw hat. A dog pulling a milk can 
on wheels was yapping for the right of way in the 
other direction. 

The only use I have ever found for my club is to 
crack walnuts with. I used to bat rocks with it, but 
that practice is frowned on now since somebody broke 
a window. I am also getting to be very dextrous with 
tossing my billy, and maybe I will be able to get a job 
on " the force " when the cruel war is over so I will 
not have to go back to tending bar. 

Every now and then I catch a night shift that is not 
all roses. For instance, I was sent to guard the ice 
factory on Christmas eve, with six inches of snow 
on the ground, which is my entry for the height of 
futility. 

We have been waiting here ever since we landed, 
back in December, for our turn to get into the flying 
school, but apparently there are others ahead of us. 

I can imagine a lot of things worse than waiting 
here. It is one of the nicest little towns I ever 
stumbled on. It reminds me of nothing so much as 
one of those sleepy little college towns in the middle 
West or South. It has always been a sort of school 
town, and my crowd is certainly like a lot of school- 
boys. We were the first Americans to arrive here — 
others have come since — and we found stuck up all 
over the place signs in French for the shopkeepers, 
threatening them with excommunication or something 
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if they jacked the prices on us, and they have not — 
much. I think the thing that impressed the youngsters 
of my outfit most was that champagne was not $8 a 
bottle. But, taking things by and large, I don't think 
any harm was done. The townspeople spent several 
days watching us, and when Christmas came around 
and we put up a big tree and invited the town and had 
presents for every kid and put on a show with Santa 
Claus — of whom they had never heard — and Uncle 
Sam, and buck and wing dancing, a nigger minstrel, 
boxing, ragtime band and the likes, all new to these 
people, they opened up and I have never seen such 
hospitality. I have had more invitations to dinner 
than I could accept if I were a whole squad. They 
are fine people, too. I am told that this Department 
has the reputation of being the " bon vivant " of all 
France. I believe it. If I could get some of these 
French spuds back to Broadway as I can get them 
any night here I could sell them for a dollar apiece. 
They certainly know how to cook. 

There was one hectic interlude in my otherwise 
peaceful existence. It was a three day leave of ab- 
sence in Paris. And let me stop right here and say 
that there's a great little place. Give it time and it 
will be one of the best towns in all France, as Frank 
would say. I could write a chapter on the funny little 
French sleeping cars and the embarrassing predica- 
ments into which they put a modest youth with a pious 
Presbyterian raisin' in the country, where it is gener- 
ally held that if there is to be any privacy it is as to 
sleeping arrangements. I have seldom been subjected 
to such embarrassment, but the French ladies who 
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shared the narrow compartment did not raise an eye- 
brow, so why should I ? 

'* When in Rome, eat Roman candles,'* says I. 

The much talked of shortage of taxis in Paris is a 
figment of the imagination. I never had trouble in 
getting one. My system was to stand in the middle 
of the road and jump into the first empty that came 
by and argue afterward. I took one such and went 
up to the Continental to get my bearings. I reveled 
in the joy of running hot water for a while and then 
went on a still hunt for the little old hotel where I 
stayed eight years ago. I had forgotten everything 
about it except how it looked, but I found it in a street 
with a name as long as itself — Rue de la Croix des 
Petits Champs* The name of the place itself, how- 
ever, is longer — Le Grand Hotel de TUnivers et 
du Portugal — like that man who had traveled all over 
the United States and parts of Arkansaw. 

It is a dinky little place up a blind alley. The door 
was opened by the same old concierge, and I would 
have sworn he was 102 when I was there before. I 
was shown up to the same rooms, I am sure. The only 
change is the addition of a large gilt clock in a glass 
case. I think mebbe also the cuisine has improved 
with age, and eight years ago it was the best in the 
world. 

I went back to the Continental for my bag, and it 
was like walking out of France and around the comer 
finding yourself in the Astor tobby with the cloak and 
suit buyers. 

At my little hotel I found the only refuge from 
French people who insist on talking English at you. 
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I don't think the whole crew put together, from the 
madame down to the ancient concierge, knew three 
English words among them, and the cooking was pure 
French also. I had breakfast in bed every morning, 
and you can take it from me both were great — the 
best coffee I ever had anywhere, and don't you call me 
liar when I say the four poster was four feet deep and 
mostly feathers. 

I saw " Carmen " that night at the Opera Comique. 
I tried to get in to hear " Lakme " in the afternoon, 
but they were sold out and the only way I managed to 
see " Carmen " was to come in on a cosmopolitan com- 
bination and buy a loge together. We were a French 
officer and his girl, an Italian veterinarian, a Swiss 
barber and another doughboy besides myself. They 
made us sit in the front row with the girl and in a hun- 
dred other ways showed their disposition to be agree- 
able and hospitable. It was a damn good " Carmen," 
considering the war. I noticed several important dif- 
ferences from the way it is done at the Metropolitan. 

I wish I could put Paris in a paragraph for you. 
I think it would be something like this — to sit at one 
of the little tin tables out in front of a cafe on the 
Boulevard and watch the whole world go by. 

3 
Saints' Days and Recipes 

There's no use casting about in my mind as to what 
the Southern woman — God bless her — wants most 
to hear about from the seat of war! 

I know well enough what would interest her most. 
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It is something about her boy, but words are entirely 
inadequate to describe how handsome " He " looks, 
be he General or Corporal, in his new uniform. We 
will waive that point. Beyond that, the newspaper 
representatives with Pershing have the advantage over 
me, perhaps, when it comes to telling that, and George 
PattuUo et al have written around every other subject 
under heaven for Mr. Ben. Franklin's five cent weekly, 
except one thing that interests " Her Boy " very much, 
and if I am not greatly mistaken it will also interest 
the Southern Woman. It is the matter of French 
food and cooking. 

I have scooped all the American journalists in 
France by securing an exclusive interview with Mon- 
sieur Parachanteur, absolutely the greatest cook in the 
world outside of my own native country in Dixie 
where resides my Cousin Susie, in very truth, The 
World's Greatest Cook. They call her place on the 
old home pike " The Swept and Dusted Farm," and 
one whiff from her kitchen window would cause me to 
hesitate on the threshold of the Pearly Gates. She 
cooks because that is her mode of artistic expression 
and the fact that there are many other Southern 
women who are adept in this Fine Art leads me to be- 
lieve that they would like to know if the world famous 
French chef is justly celebrated and why. In my opin- 
ion he is second only to the Southern women. 

Now I do not set myself up as a connoisseur but 
I have had good training because I have eaten my way 
all over the South and I have now been away long 
enough to get a perspective on Southern cooking, so 
that I know it is without parallel except in France. 
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The Chef de Cuisine in France is "not least, but 
honored of them all." He ranks more among the 
artists than among the professional men. 

They name streets here after famous cooks and Old 
Savarin, the one for whom the restaurant in the Equi- 
table building is named, is a national hero here. 

My friend Parachanteur looks like " The Little Cor- 
poral " and is a veritable Napoleon of modem chefs. 
He runs true to form. By which I mean that he looks 
as I expected a French chef to look. 

He is sleek and round and spotless with a tremen- 
dous white hat set jauntily over one ear. He has a 
little pointed beard and talks by explosions and violent 
gestures and he presides over a Spotless-town Kitchen 
whose burnished copper pans look like an advertise- 
ment of Sapolio. He is my candidate for the Gastro- 
nomic Hall of Fame and under his name let there be 
inscribed, ** He was the author of Meringues Cafe," a 
confection which entitles him to be admitted to the 
Academy of Epicurean Immortals. They are the cakes 
served with ambrosia on Mount Olympus, as John 
Trotwood Moore might say. They are like kisses — 
not the demonstration of affection, but the feathery 
confection made of sugar. They are like two such 
" kisses " held together with a coffee-flavored bond to 
make a cake of the same shape and weight as a toy 
balloon. In the mouth they melt away " like snow on 
a river." They are " such stuff as dreams are 
made on." 

They are eaten preferably of a winter's afternoon 
by an open fire with a little glass of Malaga. Now 
they are only a memory because last week the sugar 
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restriction made them " defendu." The good die 
young, but before they went I ate Meringues Cafe and 
candied chestnuts and other pastries until I was ill. 

It was the last day of grace according to the new 
French law and I was for celebrating the passing of 
the Patisseries with due military honors. 

The people of the South of France are known for 
eating the best food and for speaking the poorest 
French in France, so I went up to Paris recently to 
improve my French. The first day of my permission in 
Paris, we had one dinner at an " Eyetalian *' joint op- 
posite the stage door of the Opera Comique, where I 
mistook the hors d'ceuvres for the dinner and had to 
leave off the dessert. 

The " Polly's " of Paris's Washington Square, or 
the " Kat-tea-a Latan " as they call it, is The Silver 
Tower, but I like the Red Mule better. In both places 
you eat off the bare boards and consume large quanti- 
ties of " Atmosphere " and red ink. I steered clear of 
the Paris equivalent of Rector's and Churchill's with 
the cabarets which, as Mr. Cobb says, take the rest out 
of restaurant and put the din in dinner, and with Sny- 
der went up on Montmartre in search of places where 
the Parisians themselves dine. Snyder says the Crab 
is the best restaurant in Paris. It reminds me of An- 
toine's in New Orleans only they do not turn off the 
lights for the Cafe Diable. 

We had the grand fatlier of all the lobsters served 
with a dreamy, creamy sort of mayonnaise without 
equal in the world. A famous French " Ace " sat 
opposite us, and next to me on the long seat that ran 
around the room was an opera singer. There were no 
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military decorations less than the Legion d'Honneur 
being worn that night. I tried other places, but I could 
not equal the Crab. 

Every morning in Paris, I had breakfast in my four 
poster, four-foot deep bed. The previous week I had 
thought nothing of standing in line in the four-foot 
mud and slush at 6 a. m. for '* corned willy and punk," 
army chow. The Madame at my hotel always man- 
aged to smuggle in with my chocolat au lait a sort of 
sugared crust, although cakes are forbidden. 

In contrast with the elegance and luxury of Paris 
and its restaurants are the homes of the country people. 
Whenever I am not in service I make for the country, 
which is lovely. It reminds me a great deal of middle 
Tennessee, only there are more and higher cock fences. 
As in middle Tennessee, the stone spring-house is an 
unfailing sign of gentility and hospitality and I always 
pick such a place to stop and ask totally unnecessary 
directions, with the result that I am always asked " to 
rest my hat and come in." American cigarettes make 
me more than welcome with the master of the house 
in this tobacco-starved land. 

I stopped recently at an old mill which was covered 
with moss a hundred years or so before Columbus dis- 
covered our fair land. It stands in one of the most 
picturesque spots in France, with its waterfalls, its 
vine festooned bridge and sunny garden. I determined 
to stay there if I had to break in with a crowbar, but 
that was not necessary, since a judicious use of cig- 
arettes on the dusty miller, and of blarney on the 
Madame, accomplished my invitation to dinner. I re- 
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cite all this detail because it leads up to the discovery 
of the secret of real French home-cooking. 

I was invited into the great kitchen of the house, 
whose chief glory is a fire-place of monstrous propor- 
tions in which were the brightest andirons I have ever 
seen. Madame had them from her mother who had 
them from her mother and so on back into the Middle 
Ages, just as the miller traces the ownership of his 
mill. There is a fine beamed ceiling and the flickering 
fire-light was reflected from burnished pots and pans. 
" I just polish them a little each day/' Madame said in 
response to my question as to how she kept things so 
bright. 

The French women are good housekeepers, you may 
be sure. The secret I am coming to is the open fire. 
They cook over the open fire in a fashion which I re- 
gret to say is almost extinct in America. 

I watched Madame cook the entire meal before me. 
As each dish was finished it was placed on a mar- 
velously useful and simple device which, however, I 
have never seen at home. It is a built-in hot-table. 
She would take a few hot coals and put them in an 
opening of the stone table and put the dish on to keep 
warm until time to be served. Between times, she set 
a table in the same room — here the kitchen rises to 
its highest function as the center of the life of the 
family — putting on snowy linen and shining silver 
and glass, all the while carrying on all the duties of a 
hostess in conversation. The splendid meal consisted 
of a bread and onion soup, a fine salmon trout caught 
that day by my host, an omelette aux fines herbes, a 
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roast, a salad, and a dessert consisting of goat cheese, 
nuts and jelly, all prepared without the assistance of a 
domestic and with the minimum of effort and trouble. 
We passed around the great loaf of war bread and 
each cut off a chunk as required. 

During the dinner my host disappeared into the cel- 
lar and came back with a dust-colored — the only dust 
I saw — bottle of 24-year-old Bordeaux. The country 
people here have less, but they live almost as well as the 
country people in the South at home in America ; even 
in spite of war conditions. It is because they make of 
living a fine art, these French people. 

All my French friends are writing their best receipts 
for me. I think I shall have a cookbook soon. The 
French have a saint for every day in the year, and a 
special dish in honor of every saint ! After the war I 
think I shall publish my gastronomic adventures under 
some such title as "The Souvenirs of a Gourmet." 
Will you buy one? 

4 
Where Motors Go 

I think that I am a fortunate mortal. Sometimes I 
feel that more than my share of good luck attends me. 
For instance, I had a roving commission on the streets 
the other day and in arder to be with a particularly 
agreeable and congenial companion I wandered down 
to where Big George the Canny Scot was on duty at 
The Place. We were settling the most momentous 
questions of the hour when a great olive drab auto- 
mobile hove into view and, mounted on its hood like 
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a rear admiral on the deck of his flagship, we perceived 
an American officer. The machine halted and behind 
it came up fifteen other luxurious joy cars with their 
war paint ill disguised. Hastening up I offered my 
services and the hospitalities of the city to the officer, 
who instead of returning my salute grabbed me by the 
hand. It was a particularly inoffensive and inconspic- 
uous Second Loot, who, while he was a casual here, 
had a way of fading into the background of one's im- 
pressions, now suddenly transformed into a man of 
decision and action by his active duty orders. I con- 
sidered him the most unpromising of the lot of odd 
officers I used to see at the Cafe of the Columns. I 
had known them all slightly. One had been a globe- 
trotter millionaire and a linguist, another was an old 
iron man, and we talked blast furnaces ; one had been 
a vaudevillian, still another was a die cutter; an odd 
lot they were. This chap didn't seem to be much of 
anything. While the others played poker he sat in the 
comer with the inn-keeper's ten-year-old daughter, who 
was trying to teach him French, but his Scandinavian 
tongue would not curl around those French words. 
He was in nowise distinguished, except perhaps by a 
restless look in his pale blue eyes. 

His trouble was inaction. I know that now, because 
he is a changed man since he has found a job. 

He told us in the cafe that since he had left here he 
had been put in charge of automobile convoys and that 
the French he knew wouldn't hurt a child, but that 
after a long wait he was overjoyed to be back on the 
job with something to do ; that since he was a kid he 
had been rustling for himself and a large family of 
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brothers and sisters, until he had become used to work 
so that he can't get along without it. He even likes it. 
Convoying, he says, is just like braking on a railroad. 
You are moving stuff all the time and a man takes a 
pride in getting his train in and out on time and with 
a minimum of delay and damage. I envy that man 
because he has found his job over here and is useful, 
contented and absorbed in his work. He wound up by 
inviting us to ride with him, and as we were just re- 
lieved, we accepted, intending to go up the road a little 
way with him and walk back ; but we f oimd the deep 
upholstery and the purr of the twin-six motor loafing 
at 40 miles per hour so intoxicating that we wound up 
in the historic city of Poitiers, some 50 kilometers 
away. One of those cars can carry one farther in 
fifteen minutes than one can walk back in a day — dis- 
tances are deceiving when mounted on such a Pegasus. 
We sailed away over the hills of France in swoops 
like the flight of a swallow. This caravan of motor- 
vated palaces made the elm-arched highways of France 
melt away like snow on a river. It was a beautiful 
sight to see them strung out in a long line perfectly 
spaced, or to see one after another take a little rise in 
the road or loop around a graceful curve. He is a 
little general and he has figured out his campaign as 
well as the smallest detail, such as the spacing and the 
speed of the cars. He sits with his map before him 
and with all the road behind in view to keep watch on 
his convoy. He is sublimely unconscious of the beauty 
of the country — at this season heavenly — he is all 
for business. He has an enviable job, riding over 
France, always in the open. He is as brown and wind- 
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tanned as a sailor. We ran on into the night and on 
his signal the whole convoy leaped into dazzling light. 
We ran through the city amid a grand eclat of klaxons 
with the little general on the dashboard again. 

We made our halt for the night in God's green cara- 
vansary by the side of the road, and the river under 
the elms ; the glare of the searchlights made them seem 
like a great cavern. I tried to make myself useful by 
finding a tavern and arranging for dinner for the troop 
of chauffeurs. When they were all fed and bedded 
down for the night in their machines, we took the 
pilot car and went back to the city for an excellent 
dinner. Big George and I found a place for the night 
in one of those rambling old hotels entered by an alley 
which leads into a courtyard. The hotel is an odd 
assortment of buildings around this yard. Our room 
was on the ground floor. We had our petit dejeuner 
in the morning in this green courtyard under the lilacs. 
There was barely time enough to take the train, and 
so, as Sammy Pepys would say, " back to school 
again.'^ Lucky, don't you think ? 

5 
Distant Thunders 

French cities, like American cities, have a similarity, 

but the differentiating factor in the case of B 

[probably Bar-le-Duc ?] , a name you know well 
enough on hotel menu cards, is that it is a railway 
center near the front and consequently the target for 
many aerial attacks the past few years. French peo- 
ple care nothing for a bombardment, they clung to 
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Verdun until the French military drove them out, but 
an air raid sends them to cover in a hurry and well it 
might, because a large bomb is no plaything; it is a 
young cataclysm. It is not wise to say all that I saw 

that day I spent in B while waiting for the Paris 

express. I had come down from the front where I 
had been to visit James Young. In the Place before 
the station there is a statue from '71 representing Vic- 
tory bending over a wounded French soldier. A piece 
of the German bomb had cut off the hand of the femi- 
nine figure and pierced the heart of the wounded man. 
A fine piece of symbolism, for Germany is given to 
such affairs. The marble column is chipped by the 
flying fragments but the coq which surmounts the 
piece is still rampant. I should not have cared to have 
been near because the metal signboard is a sieve. But 
at the English-operated Foyer des Allies a tar paper 
shack is still doing business perhaps over a fiUed-in 
shell hole. It is thronged with the Poilus of the Allied 
world. Senegalese negroes cheek by jowl with British 
Tommies and American dough-boys, lousy, mud- 
daubed men just out of the trenches, and slicked-up, 
bathed and shined permissionaires returning reluc- 
tantly to the trenches, mingled in this human clearing 
house and were waited on by immaculate but hardly 
lovable British spinsters. 

One might hear many a fine tale there, but I was 
headed for the churches as the day was Easter Sunday 
and the weather appropriate. German effrontery here 
reached up to the very altar itself, for the stained glass 
window is blown in by the concussion of some mighty 
eclat and the hole is stopped with glazed paper. It 
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seemed a profanation, but it was overshadowed in my 
mind by the ruins of the church I had seen in Paris, 
which had been struck the day before by a German 
shell — a barbarity which has shocked the whole Chris- 
tian world. I moved silently about in the pale twi- 
light of the interior of Notre Dame of B , which 

has been robbed of its chief glory, the windows which 
relieved the somber interior with their deep colors. I 
found the people attending service in another church 
which is the transept of an unfinished Cathedral. The 
Easter service was of almost pagan pomp and cere- 
mony. It was dazzling in the splendor of its gilt and 
lace and silk, but it is a form from which the spirit has 
fled, and all the more pity, because from the depths 
of their anguish these people are praying for spiritual 
solace. Here, too, the windows were broken. There 
seems to me to be a fine opening for an industrious 
young glazier in the town. 

I had lunch in the principal hotel, which has fortu- 
nately escaped injury, and a right good lunch it was. 
The place was crowded and when a middle aged Eng- 
lishwoman, in a service uniform not unlike that of the 
Red Cross, came in, there was no other place except 
at my small table. The war has thawed English re- 
serve. At any rate she opened the conversation with 
an observation on the Easter weather. She gave me 
accurate and detailed information on how to sec the 
town, which I promptly forgot because I had no inten- 
tion of seeing it, provided any of the inhabitants 
showed a disposition to be conversational. My Eng- 
lish friend does not like the French. The peasant is 
stupid, the shop keeper is positively mechante and 
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France has no gentility. The pseudo gentility are 
utterly impossible. Americans are such frightful 
braggarts tiiat one simply cannot put up with them. 
Canadians and Australians are a bit crude, you know, 
and one never gets to know a Scotchman, so it is im- 
possible to say whether one likes him or not. Even 
our own English, at least some of them, are a bit queer. 
Kipling is impossible socially, if one is to believe one's 
own aunt who met him at a reception, and as for 
Shaw, he is a mountebank. He is clever, of course, 
but he isn't sincere — and there you are! 

The Times she was reading had a rather good map 
of the Somme. She investigated the reverse side and 
found advertisements (with the accent on the vert), 
so she cut it out and gave it to me. You may strike 
me pink if she did not have the amazing effrontery to 
say in utter seriousness, " Perhaps you would like to 
have this a^ a little souvenir of The Woman Without 
Prejudice ! " As a lOO per cent, example of pure Eng- 
lish she is firmly established in my Gallery of Racial 
Types. 

The term Cave-dwellers in this town has a peculiar 
significance, even more so than cliff-dwellers fits New 
York. Every other house advertises in large fresh 
letters. Cave Voutee. They are also burrowing back 
into the steep side of the hill the town hangs on. I 
went up the street which is mostly stairs and which 
would be hard going for anything on wheels, artd 
finally after winding all the way around the hill I came 
out on a fine view of tile roofs, which is the town, and 
across the valley, the chateau of the ancient duke or 
lord who gave the place his name. At one side I saw 
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an old clock tower which, the Woman Without Preju- 
dice had apprised me, antedated all other monuments 
of the place by several hundreds of years. Some 
former Hun who had descended like a wolf on the fold 
had razed the rest of the town because it had dared 
to stand in the way of his Evident Destiny arranged 
for him by Gott. He left this landmark as a monu- 
ment to his remarkable generosity and forbearance. 
The same clock is still on duty and working by the 
Grace of God and a marvelous arrangement of ropes 
and great stone weights and sundry reparations made 
with hay wire. I mounted its musty interior, guided 
by some stray street gamins, for a still finer view. As 
I looked, two great droning dragon-fly planes took 
off from the brow of the opposing hill, sailed over the 
valley, just grazing my tower, and when after a few 
spirals they had sufficient height, headed north. I 
thought I saw slung underneath something large and 
black like a ponderous cigar, but of course I might 
have been mistaken. They — the planes-^ were not 
chasseurs, I am sure. 

I descended by another road through a sort of park. 
I heard martial music and followed the crowd. French 
regimental music is about as inspiring as a soldier 
could wish. It is all trumpets and drums — no 
screaming fifes or angry hornet-hum of bagpipes. The 
trumpets are the voice of resolute men who on occa- 
sion are fanatical fighters, but on the march are diminu- 
tive little pack animals who sing only moderately well, 
but who cover a great deal of ground. I arrived in 
time to see the head of the column and the band, fol- 
lowed by a military person on a horse, whom the pop- 
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ulace worshiped, not forgetting, however, to remain 
petrified at salute until he passed. Then came the little 
blue men smiling and sweating, gun slung over shoul- 
ders, yellow flowers stuck in the muzzle or maybe car- 
ried in one hand, in the other a mighty shillalah sort of 
walking stick, without fail, clumping along at a pace 
which would make any one else, even without a pack, 
ready to quit in about one hour. I first became excited 
at seeing so many brave fellows going up to the ragged, 
bleeding edge of civilization, and I gave them all my 
cigarettes and good wishes, but at last I became weary 
after an hour or more of the endless procession and 
went inside to rest my eyes and calm my emotions. 

The return to Paris might have been tedious to some 
because the express only crawled along. Other trains, 
bent on more pressing business, took precedence over 
us, but it gave me the opportunity to study the beau- 
tiful country with its poplar bordered canals and flow- 
ing roads. I had a compartment to myself. It was a 
contrast with the up trip. It was a country now made 
holy by many brave lives poured out in its defense as 
the many little mounds along the way attest. Night 
came on and found my face glued to the north win- 
dow. At one point the battle line bends down until it 
is near enough so that I could see flickerings like the 
northern lights and the flash of the big guns were more 
than ever like heat lightning on the horizon. Our train 
was black dark, but in the darkness I talked with a 
French military surgeon who had a kindly sort of 
voice, one that had a note of weariness in it. He has 
seen enough to make a man weary. We arrived in 
Paris at 2 a. m. Eight hours for a journey which 
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should not have taken more than three. But even at 
that hour there were anxious faces at the train to meet 
husbands or lovers. I went to the nearest hotel and 
slept because I was weary. I had debated and settled 
a question that naturally was troubling me. I had 
shopping to do and Paris is ever Paris, but in order 
to return on time I must take the early morning train 
south. I might have strained my permission some- 
what, but I did not wish to. I did not care for light 
amusement when my own fellows up there on the front 
are facing death, nor, after what I had seen, did I have 
a taste for selfish pleasures — and then I felt that 
armies are effective when men act otherwise than 
through fear of punishment or hope of reward. 

The railway station next morning was crowded like 
the Grand Central subway at 6 o'clock, with the differ- 
ence that there were many children and monstrous 
bundles. I was perfectly at home in the crowd from 
having lived in New York. The crowds departing 
may have been due to the Easter holidays and again 
they may not. I occupied the wait by fending for a 
splendid pair of youngsters whose mother was loaded 
with bundles and at last I helped them aboard their 
train. I had delightful fellow passengers all the way. 
As far as Poitiers I had a fine old gentleman and his 
married daughter who was particularly gentle and 
solicitous. I was able once or twice to be of service 
and I was more than repaid in appreciation. I was 
interested in them as a glimpse of French family rela- 
tionships in a class of which our little town affords 
few types. I learned a great deal about France from 
them and I was reluctant to give them up at the end. 
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I had to spend four hours at Poitiers, but it was a blue 
Monday and everything of interest was closed, includ- 
ing the restaurants. I have once before written you 
about the historic old place where the Saracen tide was 
turned and Europe saved for Christianity. Memories 
of Jeanne d'Arc also cluster about the place. Echoes 
of the present great battle have reached there too. 

At the train I was hailed by a French officer of this 
place, whom I knew. He invited me and I accepted a 
place in a third class compartment with him. He intro- 
duced me to his brother officer and we had a pleasant 
voyage together as our little train bumped along this 
comparative byway of travel. We shared the finest 
sunset I have seen in Francfc. Both were artists be- 
fore the war. And so at last 1 came back to my post 
in this quiet, peaceful village far from war's alarms. 



S'long, Sliderule 

I first saw this "bird" in the kitchen at Garden 
City. He was distinguished even among his fellow 
K. P/s as sloppy. It wasn't that he was dirty, al- 
though " kitchen police " at Garden City was a fright- 
fully dirty job; it was rather that he was disheveled, 
slouchy and altogether disreputable. He shambled 
along, belly forward, as if balancing a pail of water 
on his head, and a loose end of shoe-lace dragging on 
the ground made a funny racket. His hair stood on 
end in a cow-lick. Everything was too big for him, 
including the brown sleeveless sweater which was be- 
ginning to ravel in strings. 
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He had a faraway look in his eyes as if he were try- 
ing to focus on a distant target. The facet-like glint 
in his eyes I doubtless failed to see at the time or I 
should never have asked: "What dumb recruiting 
sergeant let that into this man's army? Hey, Stupe, 
get me some coffee." Although seeing and hearing 
me perfectly, he went blandly on doing what he was 
doing. My words did not penetrate. Here, I thought, 
is a prime specimen of wharf-rat, a conspicuous prod- 
uct of some Metropolitan alley. I remember my hor- 
ror when I was told that he was a Cadet and would 
most likely be one of my feltews for a long while. 

I began raising my estimates the first time I heard 
him talking. It was in the long, crowded bunk-house. 
He had a deep, harsh voice, altogether out of propor- 
tion to his stunted figure, but it had a certain querulous 
earnestness that made me pause and listen. He was a 
Genius. The fact accorded him a sort of poetic license 
to go about as he pleased. That trick of carrying his 
head was due to the weight of his thoughts. They 
were so heavy they had stunted his growth and bowed 
him out in front like Napoleon. He made graphic 
gestures with his stubby forefinger as of some one 
doing geometric designs on a board with a piece of 
chalk and writing complicated formulas under them. 
He was talking about " pie," but it appears it was not 
the kind you crowd into your face; and about the 
" signs " of some one named " Theda," or at least it 
sounded like that. 

His invention was a sort of speedometer for aero- 
planes. He called it a "ground speed indicator." 
You see, when you are up in the air, you may be going 
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90 miles an hour, but if the wind happens to be blowing 
90 miles an hour in the opposite direction, you are go- 
ing through all the motions but you are not getting 
anywhere. You are a blooming treadmill. If the 
wind's got it on your Liberty motor, you and the old 
bus will be trying to land in somebody's orchard, which 
is bad for the trees. This-here now Genius was try- 
ing to figure out some way of telling how far and fast 
you were going, so that you could " kinder figure on 
getting back for supper," and " how much mileage you 
was getting out of your tires," and the like. He ex- 
plained it all to me one day, sitting on the edge of my 
bunk. 

" The entire principle of the idee," he said to me, 
" is inertia." 

^' Yea, bo," I said. 

" Things is lazy about getting started," says he. 

" I've noticed that," said I, " every momin' about 
revelly time." 

" And when they get to going, it's hard to stop 'em." 

"That's the way most' these doughboys take their 
coffee," I said. 

He had rigged up a cigar box full of wheels and 
triggers that looked as complicated as the insides of a 
cash register. 

" It is very simple," he said, and he got a crowd of 
fellows in a truck one day and they all said the dumb 
thing worked. 

We were expecting to leave any day and could get 
no passes to go anywhere. There was a fellow — « 
name o' Sam Lee — sitting out in front of the bunk- 
house a-talking to his girl, who had come down from 
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the city to tell him good-by. She had been down four 
times before, but this time they were sure that we 
would soon be on our way, because " some one had it 
from the Colonel's horse " or an equal authority. We 
didn't leave until two weeks later, but that has nothing 
to do with this case. Thomas came out of the bunk- 
house with this-here cigar-box in his hand and walked 
straight up to Sam's girl while they were sitting there 
paying no attention to anybody. 

" I want a hair outen your head," he said to her, 
looking her right in the eye, without an introduction 
or anything. 

Sam was about to haul off and knock him flat, when 
he said, " You see this here machine? It needs a hu- 
man hair to make one of the pulleys. Ain't nothing 
else light and strong enough, and none 0' these dough- 
boys's got hair long enough." 

She gave him two or three strands and he went on 
without so much as " thanks," much less apologizing. 
He was thinking about his invention until he was 
about to drive everybody in his end of the bunk-house 
crazy along with him. He convinced them as he had 
me, not by what he said, but by the earnest, sincere 
way he said it and the way his eyes sparkled ; but some 
educated fellows who had been to these-here colleges 
said the thing was right. I got all worked up over 
getting him a chance to go down to Washington to 
have the Government patent the thing. We started to 
calling him Thomas Westinghouse Edison and asking 
him every little while what labor-saving device he had 
invented that day? He took it with a grin. He 
didn't mind the josh. But before he could get a pass. 
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we sailed for this-here place. I sat around the steamer 
smoking room with him after he came up for air after 
his sickness, and he told me he used to teach mathe- 
matics to " them splay-footed 'Cadians " down in the 
swamps of Louisiana, which I claim was a man's-sized 
job. He had one of these high-powered, twelve- 
cylindered, ball-bearing rotary brains. I just got a 
word here and there. I didn't understand him any 
more than if he'd been one of these Frogs. 

He has taken "Calculation, Trigonomery,'' and a 
lot of other things. His favorite fruit is formulas 
with a lot of Greek in 'em. This is no " wise guy," 
he's a genius, I'm telling you. His brain does flip- 
flops in Algebra before breakfast for setting-up exer- 
cises. There is nothing impractical that this guy don't 
know. He knew everything but how to keep from 
getting sick coming across the English Channel; and 
that little shrimp, blimey, if he didn't cure himself 
trying to figure out a device to keep a ship from 
rolling. 

Then we came over to this old Frog Pond, and there 
wasn't a day passed that he didn't figure out something. 
All the other boys went to this cheap French cham- 
pagne. They could not get over finding for five francs 
the same stuff that cost five dollars in the States, and 
there were parties every night ; but Thomas Steinmetz 
Edison, he laid off the stuff. Then one night this little 
shrimp came in roaring like the bull o' Bashan. He 
was a whole three-ring circus and as drunk as anybody 
I ever saw, and I've seen a plenty in my time to make 
campaign literature for a hundred Billy Sundays. He 
was sniffin', snortin', rarin' drunk and I believe he 
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could have licked Bull Smith, Rum Houser and Army 
Armstrong combined. 

Nobody could sleep, nobody could stop him, and 
then all of a sudden he stopped himself. He quit and 
sat down on the edge of his bunk and started taking 
off his brogans as calm as a preacher. You know, that 
little skunk hadn't had a drop of anything but plain 
water. It was a mental jag, an abstract thought drunk, 
with no headache in the morning, — and he was drunk, 
let me t^U you. He was not " puttin' on." 

" It's cheaper thaddaway," he told me. " All you' 
have to do is to cultivate a state of mental intoxica- 
tion.*' 

One morning that little squirt got up for revelly, 
and damned if he didn't forget to answer to his name 
at roUcall. He must have got to thinking about a new 
invention for ending the war in thirty days " so's he 
wouldn't hafta get up for revelly," and he let the 
" top " call his name three times without answering. 
Can you beat it? Yes, sir, he took the count without 
a flicker. Afterwards he said to me, " I got a new 
Rotary Motor tha's a bird, Ed ; all I need is a flexible 
crank shaft." He invented a patent combined sheet 
anchor and parachute for aviators and made a model 
out of a pocket handkerchief. 

One day the Colonel made out a sample pass, to 
show us how. It stuck up on the bulletin board for 
about a week and then disappeared. This bird had 
cut it off right under the word ** sample " and was 
downtown all the time. We all laughed, but this-here 
Top of ours was sure a bad-egg and turned Thomas 
Wallingford Edison up. It looked dark for him be- 
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cause the G)lonel was as sore as a carbuncle and there 
was a lot of talk of a General Court Martial on 
the charge of forgery, but any one with a pair of 
eyes could see it was not forgery but just doggone 
clever. 

Thomas, he didn't seem to mind making little ones 
out of the big ones, because he's got a grand idea for a 
rock crusher that would make him rich after the war. 
Then came some bad weather and they had to lock 
him in. What did this son of a Yankee do but go and 
build him a Sliderule — one of these things that adds, 
subtracts, divides, multiplies, and is a kind of combined 
cash register, adding machine and college professor. 
He made it out of a piece off his bunk, a sardine can 
and a soup bone. S'help me, if he didn't. He said it 
was also used to figure logs with, but I never saw a 
lumberman fooling with one of 'em. 

Jail never bothered him any. One morning I was 
on guard. The sergeant gave me the keys and told 
me to feed and water the prisoner, which was Thomas 
Sliderule Edison. I opened the door of that safe de- 
posit vault where they kept him, who was as harmless 
as a rabbit. He was sitting there in the edge of his 
bunk, one shoe off and one shoe pn, as he had probably 
been for the last hour. 

" Ed," he says, " I got it all figgered out why it is a 
comet's tail always points away from the sun." 

" You blamed fool," I said, getting peeved at him, 
" why 'n hell don't you do a little figgerin' on what 
you're gonna tell that judge, instead of worryin' about 
the way the universe is bein' run ? " 

He never had any trial ; the Colonel must have seen 
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the joke was on him, and let the fellow go. Not long 
after that, his company was sent to another place with 
another wall around it. I was down at the train. He 
was sitting at the door of one of those toy box-cars 
alwig with thirty-nine other " hommes." 

*' Whatever became of that-there speedometer you 
were building to put on these-here airyplanes?" I 
asked him. 

" It was all right, Ed," he said, " but it wouldn't 
work. I spent a week figgerin' out why after I dis- 
covered it was all wrong." 

About that time the peanut-roaster dinky pulling the 
train began to blow its tin whistle to leave. As she 
pulled away, he leaned out. 

" Say, Ed," he called after me, " it wasn't an entire 
failure, though, because the Cap'n told the Top to leave 
me go free from fatigue one day to work on my in- 
vention. S'long, Ed." 

" S'long, Sliderule," says I. 

7 
Love Masquerades 

I am desolated. The young French friend has 
finished his course here in the French West Point and 
has left. He was a continual source of pleasure and 
amusement. We met first in the Cafe of the Colonies 
soon after I arrived and since we have met nearly every 
Thursday evening and Sunday. I was always re- 
freshed by his unspoiled viewpoint — in spite of two 
and a half years in the trenches — and we were both 
entertained by the other's attempts in a strange Ian- 
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guage. He was screamingly funny at times because 
he was always mixing in a lot of German words. 

It was no trouble to understand him, but he would 
be vexed because we would rather laugh than listen to 
what he was trying to say. Frequently enough the 
laugh would be the other way around when I would be 
caught among a crowd of his comrades. Again when 
we were alone we would rattle along in this queer 
melange of three tongues and be utterly oblivious of 
any barrier. He talks well on occasion. He becomes 
excited. His eyes sparkle. He moves in graphic ges- 
tures so that you see what he is telling you, as well as 
hear it. He is well endowed with that celebrated Gallic 
fire. 

I shall not soon forget one occasion when he came 
down to my barracks to see me. Several of us were 
lying in our bunks reading when he came in and several 
others were sitting around a table. We started him on 
the subject of the war and he held them for an hour 
with his stories. It was rather picturesque, the yellow 
candle light on the high vaulted ceiling — we are quar- 
tered in an old monastery — the men sitting up on the 
edge of their double-decker bunks, and in the middle 
the little Frenchman, with the candles on the table for 
footlights, holding them spellbound. And yet he is 
only a kid. I tease him about his vain attempts to 
raise a mustache. He is now 20. 

In spite of all our long and pleasant acquaintance, 
I really never knew him until our last dinner together ; 
then he became confidential and told me about himself. 
It would be worth listening to if you could hear him 
tell it. 
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Like every other kid in the French army out for a 
good time, he inserted a line in La Vie Parisienne ask- 
ing for a " marraine." It is the national sport of the 
French since the war, writing letters. Sometimes 
" one word leads to another," as Frank O'Malley says. 
The Boy says he knows of many cases among his 
friends leading to marriage. — " But of course, you 
know, it was only a pastime for me. Life in the 
trenches is deven months and twenty-nine days of dull 
waiting, and then one day of hell, and you never know 
when that is coming." 

His marraine turned out to be a girl from his own 
quarter of Paris, but, what was vastly more important, 
also from his same station in life. It happened, how- 
ever, that they had never met. There was an ani- 
mated correspondence, lasting over a long period be- 
fore he obtained his first Permission, and during that 
time he wrote the usual passionate and indiscreet sort 
of letters a boy will write until he learns better. He 
came down to Paris and the meeting was arranged at 
her home, which whetted his anticipation by its mag- 
nificence as he ran up the steps and rang the bell. 

Well, the pictures she had sent him had flattered her. 
Not that she wasn't a fine girl and good looking 
enough, but she wasn't the beauty he had expected, and 
a boy hasn't sense enough yet to appreciate true beauty. 
He was game, however, and determined to see it 
through. Consequently he made his second great 
blunder, and one that resulted distressingly, to say 
the least. 

He tried to be particularly nice to her, in order to 
" let her down easy," which of course encouraged her 
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so that he could not let her down at all. She was 
clearly in love, and, to complicate things, for the first 
time. He was utterly miserable because he did not 
wish to hurt her, and yet he saw how impossible it was. 
His vacation was spoiled and he ended by cutting it 
short and hurrying back to the trenches. The Lord 
only knows what he told his folks at home. 

He didn't write and he wouldn't reply to her letters, 
until one came saying, " Do you remember the revolver 
in the bookcase in the reading room ? You do not love 
me. Life is intolerable *' . . . 

The Boy said he carried that around with him for 
several days, meditating what he could do about it, 
when another letter came. 

This letter was from her father, saying that she had 
shot herself above the heart, and was in the hospital. 
She had left a note asking that he be notified. 

The Boy's misery was complete. While he was in 
this state of mind, there came a call for volunteers 
" for a little piece of work," as he described it, and 
without hesitation he stepped up. 

The " little piece of work " was a raid. One officer 
and eleven men, including himself, a sergeant. The 
object of the little game was to go over to the German 
trenches and frighten them out of their wits and 
bring back as many prisoners and as much information 
as possible. Of course, the Boche might be waiting 
with a warm reception. There were only a few hun- 
dred yards of muddy shell craters and barbed wire 
entanglements to cross, but such things don't matter to 
men who are promised a ten days' permission and pos- 
sibly a citation — "if they get back," All of them 
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needed diversion and my young friend needed distrac- 
tion. He said he wanted death. He was utterly un- 
happy. 

" We ware going," he said, " from eight und halb 
o'clock, eight hours, comme a serpent, on our estom- 
achs, before we are coming up to the German trenches, 
because mann muss going very langsam — how do you 
say langsam? Slowly? — very slowly, because the 
Germans will see and ' tzung tzung ' with a mitrail- 
leuse. It was raining very strenglich and it makes 
very dark. We are coming up to the barb wire and 
mann muss coupe the wire, very, very easy. We are 
four hours making a way through the wire. Then it 
is four hours le matin. 

" My officier has listen a long time, then he has said, 
' En avant,' and we have make saute into the German 
trench, but there is no one there. We take a wire of 
telephone because there is many communication 
trenches and we must be coming back quickly. We go 
a little ways and listen. We are coming to the seconde 
line of tranches. There is no one. It is without ex- 
plication. 

"We are going to the third line of tranches, when, 
* Tiens ! ' mann iss coming. Your heart goes p-r-r-r- 
r-r-r like a mitrailleuse. You do not know, because 
you have not been in the tranches. Mine officier has 
said * En avant * and we have spreng upon them. One 
is an officier AUemand. He is keeled with a long 
knife, another is also keeled in the same maniere, but 
the Adjutant Boche has hold up his hands and say 
' Kammerad.' We take him on our backs, and mann 
muss going quickly. I ware in the barb wire when, 
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tiens ! I have saw the fusee of the Germans calling for 
the barrage, and we marche vite, vite, because it is long 
to our tranches. But the barrage is not coming. It is 
without explication. We are arrive and I am not 
keeled. Instead we have the citation of the Division 
and a permission for ten days. 

" I have write to ma mother that I shall be coming 
again to Paris to visit her. When I am arrived I have 
found this person chez moi — at my house — for a 
surprise. She , is not hurt. Her wound is a little 
thing, and yet she has sent me to look for death/' 

I wish I might sketch his expression as he spoke of 
" This Person.'* He folded his arms and put all his 
accumulated hate into those words. 

" * I am finished/ I have say to her, and I leave her 
and go out of the house until she is departed/' 

There was no doubt in my mind that she well under- 
stood that he meant what he said. 

All this, and a vast deal more, has Happened in the 
life of a boy who is not yet turned twenty-one. 

8 

The Hell in Helmet 

The principal occupation of the boys here seems to 
be Souvenirs. Every one, I think, is cluttering up his 
bunk, his barracks bag and his foot locker with some 
kind of junk, and when the order comes to move they 
will have to throw it all away. The French, who have 
to carry all their equipment on the back, already call 
us The Chocolate Soldiers, partly because we are al- 
ways munching chocolates or something on the streets, 
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and partly, I suppose, because of the mountains of bag- 
gage that iarrive with each new batch of Cadets. 

The first symptom of this form of dementia Ameri- 
cana is the acquisition of French postcards, the usual 
views showing " L'Eglise," the " Place de something- 
or-other." In this section there is always an " Avenue 
Gambetta " and a " Rue Victor Hugo." The whole 
set of a dozen comes for two francs — one franc be- 
fore the American occupation. Then there are the 
postcards for all the fete days, done in China silk and 
lace paper, with " Bon Noel,*' " Bonne Annee " or 
other touching inscription embroidered. 

A more violent form of this widespread disease 
breaks out more often among the squadron men, but 
the cadets are by no means immune. It is the collec- 
tion of "Art" postcards. They are awful and the 
worst of it is that they are displayed prominently in 
the show windows. They represent Truth in her vari- 
ous moods and tenses. Anthony Comstock, if he were 
reincarnated in any French village, need never have 
another idle day. 

Right after the postcard stage comes the lingerie 
stage. There are usually from three to five shops on 
the main drag catering exclusively to the American 
craze for " Lonjery." The soul who would buy this 
stuff to send back home — the same can be bought at 
any bargain counter — should make a good fighter. 
He is a braver man than I am, Gunga Din. 

One boy is making a necklace of champagne corks 
for the pious brother at home who wrote him a pro- 
hibition letter. Another has a collection of wooden 
shoes which are sometimes useful in this mud around 
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camp. Various fellows, not in the least interested in 
the fauna of France, strangely enough made entomo- 
logical collections, which became so large, however, 
that they had to take steps to get rid of them — sulphur 
baths, for instance. 

In its more advanced stages, this unfortunate obses- 
sion takes the form known as Memory Books. This 
is a bulbous growth of the diary, due to the accumula- 
tion of various foreign objects, such as the small coins 
of all nations, kodak pictures of ruins with an Ameri- 
can prominent in the foreground, French programs, 
menu cards from the transport Baltic^ and colored 
clippings of pictures of aeroplanes. 

A boy, name of Bates (that's near enough), from 
New York or thereabouts, is our most horrible exam- 
ple of a violent attack of collector's itch. Nothing is 
safe around him,-T- nothing that's not nailed down. 
He has a really remarkable development of the preda- 
tory centers of his brain ; coupled with this, he had a bi- 
cycle and a roving disposition, so that he soon acquired 
a wonderful collection. He ransacked old chateaux, 
and combed the country fine. He came in once with a 
rare volume, of the vintage of about 1492, in Latin, 
which none of us could read. He had plenty of money 
to buy things, but his blarney, judiciously mixed with 
plenty of tobacco, usually got him what he wanted. 

In his lucid intervals he was a most likable fellow, 
his rugged features, as they say in the novels, always 
lighted by an irresistible smile. He was a great lover 
of children and was unquestionably the most widely 
known of all the Americans because every kid in town 
was his press agent and would always be demanding, 
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Connaissez-vous M'sieur Bates?" He kept them 
supplied with American candy. 

He was all right except for his build and no cow- 
puncher was ever more warped as to his legs. He 
would have been of practically no use in stopping a 
hog in a ditch. 

Bates was on Military Police with me. That was 
how he came to get the crowning piece de resistance of 
his collection, the spiked helmet and pistol of a German 
officer. The circumstances of his having these ought 
to be told, as they were among the few exciting things 
that happened in Frog Pond. The funny part was 
that he was not looking for this souvenir. It was 
literally thrust upon his modest and retiring brow. 

Bates came in one night with this shiny brass helmet 
and a queer German automatic pistol. Naturally 
everybody jumped up and grabbed the things to look 
at them, and demanded to know " where in the hell " 
he got them. These were the sort of things the men 
in the trenches risked their lives to get, and here Bates, 
who had never been any nearer the Front than Frog 
Pond, came trailing in with these Souvenirs de Luxe ! 

A Frenchman had given them to him, he said, but 
when we pressed him for details, he was plainly em- 
barrassed. He did not want to tell, but we kept after 
their history, and sitting there on the edge of his bunk 
in the non-coms' room of the old stone barracks, pre- 
paring to turn in, he let us have it as the French officer 
had told it to him. 

The officer had left Frog Pond on the first day of the 
mobilization, which, according to the fading proclama- 
tion poster on the blank wall opposite the Post Office, 
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was Sunday, August 4, nearly four years ago. He 
reported at his regimental base and a few days later 
he was moving with them out of Paris northeastward. 
He was on a combination troop and supply train, riding 
in one of those funny little boxes built for the braker- 
man on the end of a car. He was seated on this sort 
of poop deck between the cars with a pinch-bar, used 
for opening car doors, in his hand. He was drowsing. 
It had been a hard day. 

His mind was as tired as his body, with listening to 
wild, confused and alarming rumors, and the news- 
papers gave nothing at all. The monotonous clicking 
and rumble of the train was sleep-compelling. Sud- 
denly he was shaken out of his doze and almost out of 
his box by the shock of the train hitting something and 
then bumping along over the ties. 

" Derailed," he thought, but a moment later a sharp 
tack-tack-tack of a machine gun told him they were 
attacked. 

No one could have been more surprised or alarmed, 
for had they not just left Paris a little more than two 
hours ago? Were the boches, then, so close? They 
were even closer than he thought, for just at that mo- 
ment an electric flashlight blinked and he saw a florid 
Gerpian figure trying to get up between the cars. He 
swung the iron pinch-bar with all his might on the 
German's jaw and then jumped down and ran aft on 
the other side of the train. This was all in a moment. 

It was the enemy who were next surprised, for they 
had attacked a troop train and the awakened French 
soldiers were debouching from the cars and, spread out 
in open order, were getting their machine guns under 
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way, besides a little fancy work by " Rosalie," as they 
affectionately term their long, slim, wicked bayonet. 
The Germans, Uhlans, no doubt, fled. The rest of the 
night they put in repairing the torn up tracks. As 
soon as it was light, the Frenchman from Frog Pond 
went to the scene of his encounter. 

A big German officer lay there between the cars 
with his brains oozing out into his helmet. The 
Frenchman took his helmet and his automatic. Many 
people have tried to buy the helmet for a souvenir 
because a short time later the German Government 
adopted another more practical but less picturesque 
type. 

" How much did he stick you for it? " at least half 
a dozen asked at once. 

" Nothing," Bates said. " He gave it to me." 

" Like — Kelly — did," we said. " Now, come 
clean; It must have cost a month's pay." 

" No," said Bates, " he made me take *em." 

It was plain he was fencing to hold out on us, but 
we were not to be trifled with and kept up an uproar 
until he said : 

" Well, fellers, I'll tell you just how it was. One 
night about a week or two ago when I was on night 
patrol, I was going from the Cheval Blanc over to the 
Hotel de la Gare. You all know that stretch of road 
along the Avenue de la Gare where there are no houses. 
I was coming along there. It was darker 'n the inside 
6i a cow. I heard something thrashing about in the 
bushes by the side of the road over by the high wall and 
I said, 'WhatVit? Kesskasaykasar? Wassesslos?' 
I got no answer. It was quiet there, and I said 
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to myself, * It is nothing, and besides I have no club/ 

" I started to go on, stopped, came back and stepped 
off the road toward the sound to investigate. Just 
then I got a jolt on the jaw that almost put me to 
sleep. Then I saw red and waded into the two of 
them. I was so mad I could have licked a dozen of 
them, but these broke and ran. I should have run 
them down, and if I had, we should be having a firing 
squad at sunrise. The dirty rats ! But looking down, 
I saw something moving. 

** It was a sobbing child — sobbing for breath, not 
from fright, because the weasels had choked her when 
they heard me coming. As soon as she could speak 
I made her tell me where her home was and I took her 
there. It was pitiful the way the child clung to my 
hand. I don't know what-all she told her folks, but 
they took on a lot and kept shaking my hand. 

" Her mother said she had sent the child for a bottle 
of milk down the road. The child saw two men com- 
ing from the direction of the Gare but wasn't fright- 
ened, as it was a public road. Suddenly, however, 
they grabbed her without speaking, but just then she 
heard me coming across the bridge, and thought they 
must have heard me at the same time, because one 
clapped his hand over her mouth and they dragged her 
into the bushes. 

" When I came opposite she tried to scream but they 
choked her. 

" I did not see her again until this evening right 
after supper. She was waiting at the barracks gate 
for me. She did not know my name. She wanted 
me to go with her. She took me to her home. Her 
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father — a Sous-Lieutenant — met me at the door. 
They were mighty nice to me and he insisted on giving 
me these. That's all." 

That fellow Bates had not chirped about the only 
piece of news, the only adventure, the only thing worth 
telling in our otherwise dull village, because he was 
afraid we might think he was a hero. He had been 
snooping around town ever since, trying to find the 
drunken degenerates, but it was a hopeless job because 
there were thousands of soldiers representing five dif- 
ferent nationalities in town. . . . 

What was I speaking of? Oh! yes, — souvenirs. 
Now, my hobby is collecting French literary classics. 
I have enough of them — unread, of course, — in my 
trunk to start a library, and enough good resolutions 
about reading them to pave ten kilometers of the road 
to hell. The nearest I come to reading French is the 
illustrated magazines, and then, even with the pictures, 
I do not always get what they say. 
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FROM SAN MA'X' TO TOURS, INDRE-ET- 
LOIRE 

(May, 1918.) 

9 
Monsieur Chemineau 

Do you wish to have a page from the log of a per- 
sistent and incorrigible tramp? When one has won 
that name in a foreign tongue, there must be a modi- 
cum of truth in it. I am known as Monsieur Chemi- 
neau on certain highways frequented by me. 

I find the following entry opposite Sunday, April 
28 : " Gorgeous." For the first time the adjective 

is justified. In the valley of the S every angle 

is softened by a verdant mantle. The distant ridge 
which seems to span the valley is slaty blue, but every- 
thing in the foregroimd is bright green except the red 
tile roofs and gray houses. 

This is the season of wild cherry blossoms, and 
cuckoos and wrens and mocking birds, and bluebells 
and changeable weather and fluffy dandelion balls, and 
long lush grasses and all manner of succulent herbs 
going to seed, and bees too busy to enjoy anything; 
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but it is a little too early for the lilics-of-the-valley — 
suget is the French name — they are only beginning 
to open their tiny bells. 

I wonder what he means — that cuckoo with his 
monotonous plaint ? Is it either monotonous or plain- 
tive in Cuckoo? It might be a paean of joy in his 
language. 

There is an uncommonly fine piling up of feathery 
clouds this day. They seem to be concentrating re- 
serves for a grand attack. 

The whole world seems singing now and I only am 
a mute and incongruous part of the great choir. 

My first desire is to be able to share this beauty and 
joy. There is here a plenty and to spare of each, and 
there are, I know, many places barren of both. 

About 3 o'clock in the afternoon : 

Now I know this view is fine. It is worth a long 
march and I stumbled on it all by surprise. 

It suddenly burst upon my delighted sight in a bend 
of the road. There is a deep gash of a valley and the 
sweeping curves of the road traversing it. I can see 
long sloping greens with terraces and cherry trees all 
in flower and a dark wood crowned with the castel- 
lated walls of an ancient chateau — what a view it 
must command ! — and the huddled village beyond. 

. . . There is a gap here, the cause being that two 
red- faced refugee women burst upon my tranquillity 
and repose. The one with the large, bulgy figure in- 
sisted on planting herself between me and the view 
and grumbling about the rationing of bread; and the 
other had a voice that beat upon my poor tympani like 
a broken phonograph record, and I fled — precipi- 
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tously — that is, down a vertical slope. It took the 
music of the brook to soothe my feelings. 

I followed the brook — Ruisseau de THermitain it 
is called — until I came to a mossy footbridge of stone, 
where I crossed over and came to the old garden of the 
chateau. 

I am reminded of Poe's "Purple Zanthe"— "O 
Hyacinthine Isle ! " — and '* flower enameled shore." 
The shadows of the neglected garden are purple with 
hyacinths. I have never before seen such a profusion 
of these beautiful flowers. There were old paths and 
stone benches half hidden by the dark shrubbery. If 
there is romance in a ruined garden, it is here. I 
mounted by a stony path by the side of the wall, keep- 
ing away from the chateau because I did not wish to 
trespass. I came out on a village road, but the village 

of La F is so poor that it does not afford even a 

cafe. I asked the first person I saw, an old man sun- 
ning himself on the threshold, but he was too deaf to 
hear me at that distance and too rheumatic to come 
nearer, so I passed on. Under the pretext of inquiring 
the directions I opened a conversation with some 
women at the next house. 

I was the first American they had seen, and they 
wished to know the bizarre customs and habits of my 
strange land. I was invited into the low ceiled living 
room, which is paved with flagstones, and it made ah 
awful clatter when a family of wooden shod children 
were turned loose in there. I was invited to have a 
glass of home-made cider that was as hard as the flag- 
stones, but rather than seem not to appreciate the hos- 
pitality I put it down. The major portion of the floor 
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space was occupied by a mighty canopied four poster, 
which must make the ordinary bed seem like cobble- 
stones. There was the usual shining array of brass 
kettles over the mantel. The stable is a part of the 
house. The same roof is good for man and beast. I 
could honestly praise their country and they were 
pleased. They rather like it themselves mildly. They 
are seldom in the town, and consequently I was a real 
event to them, through no virtue of my own, however. 
They are a simple people, and hospitality in their re- 
ligion is one of the cardinal principles. 

I followed along the brow of the valley toward the 
towers of another chateau. This one is newer and is 
in the characteristic modern bad taste, but the garden 
is fine. I pressed my face against the grill and en- 
joyed the well planned landscape architecture. There 
is a dark wood for a background and many winding 
walks. It is the summer residence of a French Major. 
Skirting the garden I found a path under the hill, 
which became a tunnel through the thick underbrush 
and brought me out on the brink of a beautiful pool 
which is guarded by four splendid oaks. It is fine to 
see what French trees can do when they are not hacked 
into clubfooted monstrosities every year for the wood. 
These are such trees as Corot loved to paint. Not hav- 
ing seen their likes over here, it is difficult to under- 
stand and appreciate Corot because these trees are as 
French as Corot himself. He was almost a realist. 
The great dark boughs hang over the pool and protect 
it with their shade. They are like the live-oaks in the 
South. 

As I was admiring them I heard voices and I fled, 
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partly because I was trespassing but more because they 
were jarring voices. I broke through the rank brush- 
wood and came out suddenly on the finest road I have 
yet found. A ribbon of glistening white it was, flung 
across the robe of green. I swept down into the valley 
and then climbed the steep side beyond in bold curves. 
It would be a motorist's paradise. I climbed the road 
to follow those flowing curves, although I had but 
lately descended. I took the right hand curve so as 
not to lose my ruisseau. 

I stopped soon to admire a clump of exceptional 
chestnuts. One could hardly pass without being ar- 
rested at the sight. A blind man would have inhaled 
the mellifluous odor and certainly he would have heard 
the hum of the million of bees. It was like a deep 
obbligato on the cellos for the " wood music " from 
" Siegfried." 

While I was admiring the trees I discovered that 
they almost hid a fine old portal between two round 
towers, and beyond I was surprised to find the towers 
of another chateau. I demanded a light from a 
smocked peasant in exchange for a cigarette. 

" The fortunate owner of such a place," I said, 
" must be rich." 

" No," he replied, " I think not, because I am the 
owner." 

We talked a long time together, he and I. He has 
just returned after three years of fighting; he has 
reached the age of exemption and right glad he is to 
return to his own. The prevailing politics of course 
is Republican, although across the valley is the cha- 
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teau of the Marquis de V de la R , friend 

of the Due d'Orleans, a hot headed Royalist. There 
has not been, however, a Royalist Deputy from this 
Department within his memory. Religious discussion, 
the fomenter of schisms, does not flourish in this re- 
markably united region. You will have to ask some 
political economist to analyze these facts for you. 

" The best age to marry," he says, " depends." • He 
married at 29 and has had no cause to complain. " One 
should seek a good, thrifty woman who can cook, and 
if she is handsome, so much the better." 

Although the dusk was approaching and my objec- 
tive was the Inn of the Forest in time for dinner, still 
I could not decline his invitation to share a bottle of 
wine, because I had envy of seeing the inside of that 
portal. Instead of a chateau it is more nearly a pre- 
tentious farm house founded on the ruins of some cas- 
tellated old chateau. That fine portal opens on a great 
green courtyard, bordered by lilacs all in bloom. 
Above the portal I noticed a mossy escutcheon some- 
thing like this : A shield guarded by two lions ram- 
pant, mounted by a casque with plumes, flanked by two 
five pointed stars, the shield barred with a single six 
petaled flower below. I found the same shield in 
bronze, more elaborately detailed, dug from the ruins 
and mounted for his chimney piece, and yet he knelw 
nothing of its knightly past. He thought it was the 
arms of the family La Regie, from whom the place 
was named. The round towers and the escutcheons 
are the only relics except a fine old grove of those bold 
days. He has a magnificent terrace with a view that 
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might well be envied by the " belted earl " whose bat- 
tlements can be seen across the valley. 

His wife is a hard, angular woman, but she was 
lacking in no detail of hospitality when I sat down to 
split a bottle of vin blanc with her husband at the deal 
board of her Spotless Town kitchen. And by the way 
of a bon voyage she gave me a sprig of lilac. He told 
me if I came late at the inn to tell the patron I had 
been detained by his cousin at La Regie, and I should 
be well cared for. I did, and I was. 

This grows long and wearisome. I shall have to 
reserve for another time an account of the tender green 
mist of spring that has spread through the forest since 
I was there before — the supper at the inn where the 
only other guest was an age old reprobate who in his 
youth had been a contrabandier and had many a brave 
yarn of the Swiss and Spanish borders and the Franco- 
Prussian war. He had tried to enlist again in '14 
and could not understand why they would not take 
him when, " as you can see for yourself, I am still hale 
and hearty." 

" It is a gay life, contrabanding," he says. 

We toasted each other and he smoked one of my 
cigars with zest. We parted reluctantly at the cross- 
roads. 

I shall have to write another chapter on seeing a 
great yellow moon come up through a thicket of slim 
young trees just putting out leaf, on sleeping out in the 
limpid moonlight, on being waked by the sun and the 
mad march back to camp (11 kilometers in i hour 20 
minutes) to arrive before roll call. The days are 
crowded with experience, and "all experience is ai^ 
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arch where-through gleams that great untraveled world 
whose margin fades forever and forever when I 
move." 

10 
New Fields for Old 

Leaving the place where I have lived for five months 
was to discover a real attachment. I was sitting in the 
cloisters writing at 5 in the afternoon when some one 
came out and said I was to leave at 7. I took my time 
and yet I was ready at 6, and then I was told that I 
should not go until 2 the next day. I had supper with 
Rafferty, the Wild Irish Rose, at his favorite place, a 
private home where he is a sort of paying guest. We 
dined well, out in the garden under the lilacs. It is 
always well to have friends ; they boost you up so, and 
Rafferty is a good friend. He iDelieves in me. There 
are sufficient things for pulling a person down and 
friends are the best antidote. 

After dinner we went for a walk — I could think of 
no better way of spending the last evening — down by 
the flowing road by the river, until we came to the 
bend above the mill where the spire is mirrored in the 
still water between the slim white poplars. Rafferty is 
not a romanticist, but even he was excited by the view. 
It is the best the town affords and it is more, — it is 
quite the finest I know in this section. I was sorry to 
tell the boy good-by for we have been together since 
we went into the army and I have a genuine affection 
for him, faults and all. 

Ther^ was hardly anything; els^ to do, as my pack- 
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ing, a simple operation, was completed, so I went to 
bed. In the morning I wrote letters and visited the 
Fair. I don't know what it might have been in peace 
times, but this Fair was nothing more than a steaming, 
milling mass of smocked peasants and filthy cattle. 
They do not slick up the animals for the fete, if indeed 
they ever do, and they present an unwholesome appear- 
ance and an unholy odor. The white coiffed women 
were clustered about the goats, which are the most 
ungainly brutes I know. They seem to me a poor 
piece of architecture, always on the point of falling 
apart, — but the cheese is fine. 

I was dragged into a farewell party at the Hotel du 
Commerce but I did not feel entirely in place. The 
men were all good hearty fellows, but I did not happen 
to know them well. It was quite a little party, at that, 
and much good feeling. Particularly worthy of note 
was the breaking up by our moving orders of an affin- 
ity as celebrated and natural as Ham and Eggs ; both 
being sensible fellows, however, murmured " C'est la 
guerre " and let it go at that. I was more fortunate. 
Big George is still with me. They call us the Wool- 
worth Bros. — 5 and lo cents — because he would 
make exactly two of me. 

After the lunch he and I walked into the country 
across the river to have another view of the town 
ringed around the amphitheater of the valley. We 
swung along the road we liked so well until we came 
to a sloping field, yellow as gold in the sun with dande- 
lion, where we lay down. I almost went to sleep. 
We came back by a shortcut — a railway cut — to the 
station. I do not care for farewells. They are futile. 
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I am resigned to whatever separation the war may en- 
tail. The first was keen, but since, I have discovered 
that there are other good fellows in the army. All the 
separations have been justified by the new friends I 
have always made. As I grow older I seek more and 
more for quality over quantity. I am never lonely 
while I wait because there are a multitude of book- 
friends to know; and I must always write. There 
never seems time enough for that. 

There was the usual hearty confused handshaking 
at the train. I like them all, but I am not demonstra- 
tive. I did not seek out any one, but sat in my com- 
partment. Many climbed on the running board and 
shouted good humored farewells after us when the 
train began to move. I heard a strumming in a nearby 
compartment and went in. Sam Slaughter had his 
•guitar and one of the boys has an excellent baritone 
voice and was not reluctant to sing. There was music 
all the way. I did not remain long at a time. I was 
full of physical energy and at the stations I got down 
and chased around for fun. 

In my own compartment there was one Scotsman 
from Wisconsin. They call him "Airedale" and 
the name fits him. He has the same shaggy look and 
the same alert and quizzical expression. Like an Aire- 
dale pup who has tried to eat shoeblacking or anything 
else that looked interesting, this pup was learning that 
champagne at lunch was not good for his insides. He 
slept with his feet in my lap. There was one boy from 
Minnesota who had been a civil engineer in the North- 
west, and opposite me was Big George, who is from 
Montana. The conversation veered from the Black 
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Rust that ruined the wheat crop three successive years 
in the Dakotas to the Non-Partisan League which has 
got such a hold on the farmers that all its failures to 
meet the rosy claims held out by its organizers will not 
shake that grip loose, because while the organizers are 
probably all bad, the idea of organization is held by 
the farmers with sufficient conviction to keep on try- 
ing. Law and order are writ large over the face of 
those former border States and the Wild Red life of 
the Cattle towns has sobered down so that only a few 
of the Older Citizens pack guns now. Life is only 
colorful in such Montana towns as have Stampedes 
and Roundups. " There hath passed a glory from the 
earth," according to my young Western friends. 

In spite of a large lunch, they were all for food about 
5 o'clock, and knowing full well that we should soon be 
in the celebrated city of Poitiers they insisted on 
drawing rations from the baggage car behind, and 
they quite shamelessly ate quantities of the hated Bully 
Beef and canned Goldfish and Army Punk. They are 
great huskies and I rather like them. We arrived here 
at Tours (Army P. O. 717) at midnight. I neglected 
to mention dinner at Poitiers, but I have written you 
already several times of that historic old city. 

My impressions of the Post were: A long, dusty 
road, between rows of trees, — long, low hangars in a 
row, and the bunk houses in clusters, — the great 
double decker beds, monstrosities of discomfort, hous- 
ing four men each, crowded together, — ^ clothes hang- 
ing from everything, including the rafters, — big leather 
helmets, — snoring men, who shut oflf and turned over 
when the nevyr m^n came clattering in at i a. m. 
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There was warm food waiting and it was welcome, 
especially the chocolate. The mess shack is of brick. 
I noticed first that it is scrupulously clean, and second 
that once more we eat out of plates, which are washed 
for us. This indicates a high state of efficiency in the 
army, where most of the time we eat from the old 
mess-kit. The mess hall interior is gayly decorated 
with the flags of all nations — Teutons excepted — 
and with Japanese lanterns. It is extremely cheerful. 
Then the old bed roll and welcome sleep. It would 
have taken a boche raid to wake me and naturally the 
efforts of our bugler were unappreciated by me at 
" revelly." 

We were not expected at the formation that morn- 
ing. I was up and at 'em early, however, because I 
could hear the droning dragon flies outside. It was 
like Garden City, only ever so much more so. The 
birds were all out in front of the roost when I arrived, 
preening their glistening plumage in the bright May 
sunshine, and it was, as so many others I have since 
had, a wonderful sight. A few were aloft and their 
droning ebbed and flowed with the wind. Some were 
tracing dim distant paths along the ridge of the world 
and others were following the flowing roads of the 
sky that are always sweet and fresh, and sweep by ma- 
jestic curves down from the heavenly hills to the good 
green earth again. 

I am more delighted than I can say with my new 
life and I am immensely invigorated by my relief from 
the stagnation I was undergoing 100 miles or so to the 
southwest of here. I am all for flying, as Guppy 
Parks would say. I was too busy drinking in new im- 
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pressions that first day to set down a single line. I 
was eager to learn the lingo which this great new in- 
dustry has made for itself. I hear such strange ex- 
pressions as " Peak her down," ** Lashay," '* Vree," 
" Twisting the props," " 2,000 meters up," " Nose 'er 
over," " Acrobats," " Seeyers," " Flying bedsteads," 
" Sops," and I have to listen closely to the context or 
ask of superior beings who have been here a week 
longer than I have, to get the meaning. 

For instance, how was I to know that " Flying bed- 
steads " is the name for training planes? They filled 
me with respectful admiration. It is only by com- 
parison with some of the great birds of passage or the 
impudent little sparrows which fly with incredible 
speed and freedom, that they seem slow. They are in 
reality very fine and the roar of their power plants is 
enough to strike terror even in the savage breast. I 
can understand how it may be music to those keen 
young men who handle and care for them. 

They are the pick of mechanics and the pioneers 
who are making this great industry, which will be 
America's best contribution to the cause of the Allies. 
I enjoyed talking with them. They are mostly slim 
young fellows who find their interesting work like 
play. From the hangars I wandered idly over towards 
the broad field where great boat-like machines, in 
which two men seemed like pygmies, were landing. 
. . . (I have decided to leave out one page I wrote.) 

I have been watching this afternoon three little 
flecks of silversides floating up near the surface of this 
ocean of air. At each turn they glistened like the 
shiny little minnows that play in the rivers here. They 
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always flew together. When the leader turned, the 
others followed. Once a fourth joined them and they 
made the sign of the Cross in the heavens as if it were 
an omen. Suddenly as I watched them, they turned 
and dived like the flight of an arrow. 

They came straight toward where I was standing, 
and as they came on, I could see that they were not 
shiny little silversides, but great roaring, hurtling, ter- 
rifying monsters. However, they did a strange and 
gentle thing, which indicated that the heart of this 
mighty thing is human. For as they neared the earth 
in their majestic swoop, each lanced a flowery bomb of 
May flowers over some new made mound in a little 
grove. 

I have found my new surroundings too absorbing to 
care to investigate further, but I hope to find some- 
thing else to write you, my dear Mother, lest you be 
bored with my youthful enthusiasm for this new thing. 

II 

Baseball and Folksongs 

Greenwich Village, where the females wear sandals 
and smocks and the males wear flowing ties and hair, 
I thought was Bohemia, and Sheridan Square its capi- 
tal, until I landed in this little village in Southern 
France and met Micka, the Czech. Now, Micka was 
born at Prague, but at the tender age of lo he was 
put out to sink or swim. He drifted to Russia, and 
from Russia to Germany, and from Germany to 
France, where, in the Paris atelier of Rodin, he picked 
up the beginnings of his art, and then to England and 
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the United States. For fourteen years he conducted 
research work for the Smithsonian Institution on the 
American Indian, incidentally picking up some ten or 
twelve Indian dialects and seeing more of America 
from Alaska to Mexico City than any American I can 
think of offhand. He was working as a sculptor in 
the studio of Gutzon Borglum when the war came to 
America, and he left his wife and child and a good 
job to come over here. He is now studying in a 
French military school to be an officer to take charge 
of other Czechs who have also volunteered and will 
doubtless be formed into a unit of their own. 

The idea of meeting, in an odd corner of France, 
a Czech who knows a vast deal more about our coun- 
try than most of the native-born struck me as being 
bizarre, but Micka is sufficiently interesting on his 
own account to be worth cultivating, and over here, 
some thousands of miles away, I learned about New 
York's true Bohemia from him. 

It is not " Somewhere South of Tenth Street," but 
in the more or less unromantic atmosphere of the east 
side, in the neighborhood of First Avenue and Seventy- 
first Street, and its capitol is Sokol Hall. The main 
difference between the two Bohemias, as I understand 
it, is that the one poses as artistic and the other is ar- 
tistic. 

Sokol Hall is the center for the Czecho-Slovak so- 
cieties and singing clubs. Czechs are Bohemians, or 
rather Bohemia is the Latinized name of their Central 
European and oppressed native land. They are Slavs 
and, therefore, heir to all the fire and color and music 
of their race. 
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Little Bohemia, Micka says, i<s really an art center 
in New York, although few outside of themselves 
know it as such. All meet at night in their halls to 
sing and talk about the polifical freedom and national 
reestablishment of their native Bohemia. Possibly 
one would not find it so now, because it seems that all 
the able-bodied Czechs are over here getting ready to 
fight for what they have been talking about and sing- 
ing about. 

The most wonderful thing about them, I think, is 
their songs, because n them they have kept alive 
through 300 years of subjugation their national life 
and integrity. 

I made a trip recently of 128 kilometers by auto 
truck with a party of other cadet aviators to the city 
which is now a Czech depot, the occasion being a soc- 
cer match with the French and an exhibition game of 
the great American national sport. Micka was along 
as a sort of guide. 

When we marched into the stadium behind a fife 
and drum corps we found it packed like the Polo 
Grounds for a world's series, for we were the first 
American soldiers there, and the town turned out to 
see us as if we had been Barntun & Bailey's Greatest 
Show on Earth. One side of the field was blue with 
French uniforms and the other was as gay as Joseph's 
well-known coat of many colors with the bright dresses 
of the women and the red pantaloons of the French 
officers. 

I think it was my most peculiar sensation in France, 
as we came alongside those supposedly French soldiers, 
to hear them pull the good old American baseball bally- 
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hoo stuff: "Attaboy! Attaboy!" "How d'ye get 
thattaway?" "Give 'em hell, boys!" "My re- 
gards to Broadway ! " " Got anybody here from 
Chicago?" "Who told you you could play base- 
ball?" 

Then we played our exhibition game with just 
enough errors to give it a lot of action — it would 
have been rotten at home, but was just the thing for 
an exhibition game abroad. The Czechs, in the French 
uniforms, most of whom we knew by this time were 
from America, and many bom there, went wild and 
rooted as if a pennant depended on it ; but the French 
stood silent and were too polite to admit that they were 
not delighted, although I am sure they thought we 
were all crazy, and perhaps were justified. 

When the soccer started, I cut away from the grand 
st^d and went over to the bleachers alone. Were 
they glad to see an American soldier? I have never 
before in my life had such flattering attention. They 
ringed me around twenty deep — no exaggeration — 
they homed in like yearling calves for a bucket of bran 
mash, to shake my hand. 

All those who had not been born and bred in Amer- 
ica had been there long enough to acquire some con- 
ception of our institutions, particularly baseball, our 
ideals and our slang. And they were patriotic Ameri- 
cans, too. They talk American English among them- 
selves, and the other day when a Bohemian Czech de- 
manded why, about seven of them at once descended on 
his defenseless head like a ton of brick. They have 
Old Glory hung up in their barracks, and woe to him 
who does not pay adoration thereunto. 
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" I just want to shake you by the hand," one af 
them said to me. " It certainly listens well to hear 
United States spoken by a U. S. soldier/' 

" I was on the border last Summer," another boy 
said. 

" Why are you not in the United States army now, 
where you would be drawing $33 a month instead of 
25 centimes a day here? " I asked him. 

" See that? " He held up a gnarled trigger finger. 
" I got that and my discharge on the border." 

" I gotta brother in the United States army," said 
another. " He was drafted." 

"Why didn't you stay and be drafted?" I asked 
him. " Then you too would be getting $33 per month 
instead of 25 centimes per day here." 

"We are not fighting for money," he said. "Do 
you think I would have given up everything — a wife 
and child and a good job as a machinist — to come 
over here and fight for money when all we get per day 
would not buy a package of cigarettes? It is for Bo- 
hemia, and we must all fight together. After we win 
the freedom of our native land we are all going back 
to the States. You bet I" 

Then the Czechs sang for us. I have heard some 
choral singing at one time or another. Before the 
war I have heard German students at Heidelberg and 
German soldier choruses which are more or less famous 
for their singing. I have heard most of the choral 
societies and choirs in New York and Boston. I have 
been a more or less regular visitor at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, and last month I went on permis- 
sion to attend the Paris Opera and the Opera Comique. 
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But in my experience I have never found such choral 
singing as that of the Czechs. It is splendid. 

They sing their folksongs, and in them one finds the 
history of their nation. The oppressor could not cen- 
sor their songs. These alone were left to them. 
Their songs are somber, but straight from the heart. 
They sing of their oppression and the hope of a free 
Bohemia. 

Their march songs are incomparable. The French 
sing well on the march, but their songs are light. The 
Czechs on the march are equally an army and a grand 
chorus and they sing always. A French Lieutenant 
with three years of service and the Croix de Guerre 
with the palm and the Legion of Honor said to me: 
" You cannot stop men who sing like that." 

I am reminded of the soldiers' chorus from " Boris 
Godounoff " — only these are real soldiers with real 
guns, fighting for liberty, instead of chorusmen sing- 
ing for a dollar a night. 

Their musical director used to play in the orchestra 
at the Astor Theater and wanted to know all about 
the Rialto. His orchestra was pathetic, because they 
have no instruments except what they have picked 
up and patched up along the way. It is a national 
proverb that a Czech is born with a violin in his hand, 
and yet these poor fellows have nothing to make music 
with. It is necessary to know their temperament to 
appreciate this tragedy* 
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12 

Ancient Cloisters 

There is to my mind hardly anything more romantic 
than ancient cloisters. They are the crowning glory 
of this monumental old pile which has been my home 
for the last four months, and I have grown to be very 
fond of them. I remember my thrill on finding these 
quiet cloisters, hedging in from the world a pensive 
courtyard and garden. Since then I have sought them 
often for inspiration and beauty. I have watched 
them under all lights and shades and wondered what 
saintly feet have trod those smooth-worn flagstones 
and what meditations filled the sainfly mind and heart. 

These churchly cloisters have a military history un- 
dreamed of by the pious builders. They have rung 
hollow as musket butts struck the stone, and now 
strange soldiers in brown uniforms bask in the sunlit 
arches. I like them best in the still hours of the night, 
when the moon comes slanting down and the black 
shadows lie heavy on the whitewashed walls. I come 
and sit on the stone bench and look out through the 
great round arches on the white spires of the church 
rising in the night like two pale, praying hands, and 
I am moved to reverence and humility. 

I early conceived of filling their classic shadows 
with light and life and color and music. I am happy 
to say that this thought developed into a wonderful 
reality. I expressed my thought to Mishka (Adju- 
tant Frank Micka) one day, and he talked with his 
comrades, the Czechoslavs, in the French military 
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school. They worked for several weeks on their pro- 
gram. You remember my speaking of having dinner 
with their song leader to arrange some details. They 
were anxious to sing for the Americans, because we 
were interested in their music, and because the rela- 
tions have been very. cordial. It was planned to have 
the stage in the open court, but it rained, and we put it 
in a comer of the cloisters, and arranged the seats in 
both sides of the angle. 

The stage was brilliantly lighted and there was color 
enough in the festooned flags of the Allies. There 
was life, because all the Americans, all the Czechs, all 
the French officers, and as many French soldiers and 
civilians as possible were there. Having already heard 
their program, I gave myself up to the enjoyment of 
the dream come true, the ensemble. I remember once 
in St. Stephen's Cathedral in Vienna that I walked 
about in the aisles and nave while the service was in 
progress. It was a most colorful religious service. 
I tiptoed around among the mighty pillars and arches 
for the most wonderful acoustic effects in my life. 
As I moved the sound of the booming organ and the 
high soprano notes of the boy choir ebbed and flowed 
and eddied in the old gray church. 

I had the same effects here when I walked about my 
cloisters. The reflected sounds were softened with 
each contact with the chalky stone, and stray wisps of 
music went whispering in the interminable dark cor- 
ridors. I went across the court where I could see the 
singers and, sitting in a shadowy window, I watched 
and listened. Their music is somber. Their happiest 
songs are tinged with sadness. They are a proud peo- 
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pie who have suflfered the loss of their liberty. Their 
history is in their songs and they have a passionate 
love of their land which they strive to express in music. 
Their march songs are incomparable. They beat a 
splendid rhythm that lightens the road and swings 
them along. I believe you cannot stop men who can 
sing as they sing. 

Their orchestra played Dvorak's " Humoresque." 
They worship Dvorak, who was a Bohemian, you 
know. They sang " The S tar-Spangled Banner '' in 
our honor and the first bar brought every American to 
his feet, standing rigidly at attention and holding the 
salute until the last note. It has never thrilled me more 
except at my first " Retreat." Then they sang their 
own anthem. It has all the pathos of an oppressed 
people, but they sang it with a new note of hope be- 
cause they had faith that out of this world funeral^ 
pyre Bohemia's freedom will rise like a Phenix. 

The falling rain played a solemn obbligato to their 
hymn. A violinist played something I had never 
heard before, but the sobbing violin held even the 
rough soldiers breathless, so that the dripping eaves 
made the only other sound. I would not wait for the 
finish, but ran away because I wanted to preserve the 
impression — the pleading notes of the violin, the 
silvery bell-like sound of the drops of water, the white 
walls glowing with warm light which flowed out into 
the dark courtyard, and the faint outlines of the spire 
almost lost in the mist. Had the pious monk been 
suddenly returned, he might have imagined that he had 
been awakened from his holy revery by the heavenly 
choir. 
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13 

There is a War 

I take up my daily struggle to make the world safe 
for democracy this morning by writing you. 

At 9 130 I climbed into the mess hall window feel- 
ing as guilty as a cat caught with yellow feathers in 
his whiskers when some one says " canary." This 
is because of my pious Presbyterian upbringing. The 
long suffering mess sergeant, however, gave me dough- 
nuts and coffee and oatmeal. Then I had a cigar in 
the shade of the bunk house, followed by a shave by 
an American barber, and now I am ready to fight for 
freedom. 

I do not go to work, however, until 4 in the after- 
noon, which is a great hardship because neither the 
Government nor the Y. M. C. A. gives me any as- 
sistance in disposing of the morning. I am thrown 
entirely on my own resources for amusement until 
mid-afternoon. 

There is a crying need for morning entertainments 
for the Cadet Battalion. The nightly movies do not 
begin imtil 8, and all I have to do all morning is to 
read, write, walk, play billiards or baseball. Another 
grave injustice against which I wish to raise the voice 
of protest is that if one of us happens to oversleep 
9:30, there is no place to get anything to eat until 
the Y. M. C. A. quick lunch counter opens at 10. 

Also the movies last only to 10:30 at night, leaving 
practically nothing to do between that and bedtime. 

The Government shuts off the electric light at 11 
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p. M., after which we have to burn our own candles. 
This is hard on that little group of serious thinkers 
who have taken up quite earnestly that well known 
work of Sheerluck Bones, " The Mystery of the Black 
Spots " — you probably recall the thrilling adventures 
of Snake Eyes, Little Joe, Phoebe Snow, Ada from 
Decatur, Richard the Great, and Box Cars. 

Then you ought to hear them grumble the next 
morning if anybody makes unnecessary noise before 
9 o'clock. You would think some one had abridged 
their Constitutional rights. After 9, however, " Bar- 
racks Flying " is permitted and it is rich to hear some 
bunkhouse Ace winning the war in the air. 

The chief indoor sport at the present time is shining 
up Sam Browne belts, bought back in those hopeful 
days before we left Garden City, because there is a 
rumor of commissions for all before long. Another 
sport is "beefing." They beef if they don't get 
doughnuts every morning and they beef if the cigars 
sold (at less than what you have to pay in the States) 
are a half a shade too light. 

They beef at the food (it is the best I have had 
in the army — I have not yet seen Corned Woolly on 
the table — and the officers come to beg some of our 
pie). 

They have Chinese coolies to police the grounds for 
them, they have French women to clean up the bar- 
racks for them and French girls to wait on table for 
them. They are on duty only about four hours on 
fair days and of that they may " work " thirty minutes, 
and the " work " is the greatest sport ever invented, 
namely, flying, and yet they beef. I can see you have 
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guessed it — after five months at Frog Pond they have 
just come up to Flying School. 

I was here about three weeks before I was on the 
flying list. In that time I roamed all over this coun- 
try, which is the Westchester of France. On the 
other side of this French Hudson are also the Pali- 
sades, but with this difference; they are full of holes 
like the Swiss cheese, and inhabited. The six larg- 
est cellars are here. One is as big as the Mammoth 
Cave in old Kaintuck. 

They use these burrows for wine cellars, stables, 
factories, and even homes. These cliff dwellings are 
high enough to make a New Yorker homesick for the 
old flat back in Harlem. It is odd, but not uncommon, 
to come on the chimney of one of these apartment 
houses sticking up out of a green field half a mile in- 
land. 

I stuck around Frog Pond until I almost croaked. 
The war seemed further and further away until one 
day I had a telegram from " Shorty " — you remember 
the long Leftenant we had dinner with at Browne's? 
— saying that he had started to see me but had been 
suddenly recalled to take part in the little party up in 
Picardy, and asking me to meet him in Paris. My 
tear-jerker story to the Colonel won me a permission, 
and from Paris I went A. W. O. L. to the American 
front with him. 

He and I were at the station in Paris when one of 
Bertha's shells hit a little closer than the rest — it may 
have been a mile away, but being my first bombardment, 
I ducked, which caused the French and American of- 
ficers to laugh. I was well chaperoned by two Cap- 
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tains — one since killed — and a half dozen Loots, so 
that when the sentry asked for passes, they said with 
one accord, " Sure, we have passes," and took me 
through with them. 

They hid me behind the door in " HQ " which was 
in a bam, then put me with them in the Colonel's car 
and rode me through the blackest night I ever saw, un- 
til I felt sure that the next minute we would be bump- 
ing over trenches, and finally stopped in what had been 
a village. 

I told " Shorty " that I had been appointed a com- 
mittee of one by my friends in Frog Pond to investi- 
gate the persistent rumor that there is a war going on 
over here, so after supper at Omelette Annie's, he 
took me up " on an high hill " and showed it to me. 

There is a war, Bill — I saw it, and it is the finest 
night panorama ever. 

On the way back I stopped a day in a city I knew 
previously only on hotel menus and found it splendid. 
I arrived in Paris again at 2 a. m. and had to get out 
at 8 A. M. I only had time to hear Bertha popping, 
which nobody I saw seemed to mind. 

Another fine picture is the searchlight barrage for 
the Gothas, which I had the good fortune of seeing. 

I am learning to fly in a good old bus we call the 
"Flying Bedstead"; they don't make any too safe 
and sane when you are laying down those first few 
landings. 

This old hack has been around the same circuit so 
often that all you have to do is to wrap the lines 
around the whipstock and she will bring you in, but 
you have to be careful to keep her from scraping you 
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off going in the bam door. We graduate from " Fly- 
ing Fourposters " to the " Galloping Geese " and if we 
are good we get one of those cute little Flying Fishes. 



14 
Tramping in Touraine 

With all my flying I have not lost the lure of the 
dusty road. The going is good regardless of the goal. 
The dust — the crunch, crunch, crimch of the grit 
under my hobs, the heat and the glare of the midday 
sun beating down on my defenseless head, are all 
good. I love the rhythm of walking, and the monot- 
ony of keeping on is soothing. At last a pure physical 
weariness comes to overpower and defeat all cares, 
and when I throw myself down on a bed of long lush 
grass a little way from the road I rest body, mind, 
and soul. 

I am a hopeless, incorrigible, indefatigable tramp. 
I have always walked, it seems, and I suppose I always 
shall until I have measured the whole world with these 
calipers of mine. I glory in going, and " vile were it 
to store and hoard myself for some three suns." Old 
Ulysses had also " the curse of the wandering foot " 
as it is called by those envious vegetables who stand 
rooted to one spot. . . . Yesterday was more than 
usually filled with pleasant experiences. I had quite 
a voyage. Do you want to hear the log? 

" Up and at 'em " at 4 a. m. for " revelly." " Hit- 
the-deck Harry " called the roll. Hove anchor at 4 130 
after stowing a cargo of doughnuts and piping coffee, 
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crew consisting of " Montana Mike," helmsman, and 
Old Crowe as handy man. Caught a tow as far as 
town. Cut adrift at the bridge and laid a course to 
follow the Gulf Stream. Our sails filled with ambi- 
tion, and we bore down on the milestones (kilometers) 
at the rate of about six per hour. We soon cleared 
the last urban mark, and were driving along at a great 
rate in the cool of the morning, with the dew still on 
the roses that hung in profusion over the walls of 
the gardens which along here cling to the face of a 
chalky cliff, full of tunneled stables and wine cellars, 
and mounted by cut-in stairs and surmounted by sunny 
villas of the wealthy who commute from the city. 

This is the season and the land of roses. I have 
never seen more, or lovelier. The lilacs, the wistaria, 
were wonderful in their turn, but the rose is the queen 
of flowers and Touraine is " the garden of France." 
The cliff carving became more elaborate as we pro- 
gressed until the resemblance to a many-storied apart- 
ment house was remarkable. I doubt not that they 
have rimning water in many of the rooms. There is 
a mighty lighthouse of a lantern, which is all that is 
left of a splendid castle. It was stormed but not 
taken, focal historians say, by Richard of the Lion 
Heart. It fell later to a lesser " lion," who perhaps 
had to his assistance gunpowder, which has blasted 
most of the romance out of war — not all, fortunately, 
I am happy to be able to state. 

We passed soon a village which is justly celebrated 
for its wine. The grapes grow on the sunny slopes 
in such profusion that the caves in the chalky cliffs 
are taxed to hold it all, and the people are taxed by 
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the Government in proportion to its quality, so in spite 
of its quantity it comes high. From the village the 
road turns into the wild swampy river bottoms. The 
road is on top of the levee, and is always dry and 
firm, while on either side the land is undrained and 
marshy. From the marshes there came up an in- 
harmonious but cheerful chorus. Even the frogs 
know it is June, and that the great Spring drive is on 
— the drive that breaks the last remaining barriers 
and deluges the fertile fields of France with a host of 
flowers. 

The levees were begun by the man who happened to 
be kinging back in the twelfth century, long before — 
several centuries before — that copper colored squaw, 
" Ole Missip," felt her first stays. We tried to cross 
a bridge, but we found a French soldier with a four- 
foot frog-sticker on the end of a rifle guarding it, so 
we passed on, but to show him there were no hard 
feelings we gave him cigarettes and he gave us the 
information that a little further on is a ferry that 
works at odd times. We found the early morning 
coolness a little too crisp to take a dip in the river, 
though the water looked tempting. We decided that 
the other side was *' sour grapes " when we could not 
find the boatman. We saw Joan of Arc tending the 
cows and goats by the road. At least, it was but an 
accident of some few hundreds of years that she was 
not the Warrior Maid, whom I believe to have been 
just such a girl. Both had much time for meditation, 
and where is one to hear heavenly voices if not in 
Springtime France? 

We soon came in sight of the towers o| A 
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around the bend and on the other side of the river. 

It IS a conspicuous structure, the castle of A [Am- 

boise ?] , on a point of a hill overlooking the town and 
the river. " Big George " and I lay down on the slop- 
ing side of the levee to survey the scene. It was 
splendid. I know of nothing in America like it. 
This is the Old World and the castles link up the past 
with the present. There is a great prodigality of 
st^ne in this castle. Towers and turrets and terraces 
are spread about, apparently without reason or regard 
for cost. It was as if some being had said, " Build 
me a royal castle that looks royal." The gray stone 
pile is relieved here and there by a row of bright green 
horse-chestnuts growing in a prim line on some terrace 
halfway up the face of the cliff-like escarpment. 

The ants drove us out. We were walking along the 
stone wall which borders the dike when I spied a pretty 
girl carrying a basket on her arm. She wore a great 
leghorn hat and was dressed all in white. She was 
quite an eye full, and we dallied along so as to keep 
our eyes well filled. I remarked to George how 
pleased I was to see a pretty girl all tricked out in 
cool, white summery things. Just then she turned to 
us, and, blushing prettily, she extended a basket full 
of luscious strawberries and said, "Won't you have 
some ? " It was my turn to be embarrassed. " You 
speak English," I said. " Why didn't you say so be- 
fore?" She did not seem to mind being talked to 
any more than she minded being talked about, so we 
walked along together as far as the bridge. She lived 
near by and went in the gate. Not being invited in 
and not being able on the spur of the moment to invent 
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a sufficient reason for continuing the conversation, we 
had to let the Summer girl go. 

We crossed the bridge, and as it was near noon, we 
deferred our visit to the chateau. A is a delight- 
ful, unspoiled, unsophisticated town, where the people 
are more than usually cordial. So few Americans 
have stopped there that we were something of a curi- 
osity. I remember particularly the barber shop where 
the barber and his two pretty daughters and the other 
customers were so busy expressing their good-will that 
the shave was almost forgotten. He would pause in 
the midst of operations with brush poised in air, and 
ply me with questions, which I was half afraid to 
answer, on account of the reckless manner in which 
he used the lather. Like as not, I would get a dab in 
the eye or mouth. One daughter is learning English 
out of a book, and for lack of a piano to try it on she 
would practice on us. If our attempts at French are 
half as amazing we ought to collect an admission fee. 

Out of the pandemonitmi, however, we managed to 
extract a lot of information and romance. I shall not 
attempt to draw the line between them. The castle 
was built by Mr. Louis Onze, or Charley Weet, or 
Franswa Premea, I don't remember which or when, 
or who gave it to Diana de Poitiers or Catherine de 
Medicis — it doesn't matter which, as they were both 
such dear enemies. It once was inhabited by AbduUa 
Bul-Bul, Ameer of Casimir — or at least his name 
sounded like that — and his twenty-five wives and 
their suite. Abdulla was, it appears, a most intelligent 
heathen — he could ** imitate Irving, tell fortunes with 
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cards," and he had organized several successful insur- 
rections against the French, who, to show their appre- 
ciation of his talents, took him prisoner and trans- 
ported him and his regal suite to A , where he 

was the guest of the French Government for several 
years, until matters down in Algeria quieted down. 
There was a grand feast when he departed, attended 
by all the local celebrities, and the Government there- 
after paid him an enormous annuity, all of which he 
doubtless needed to support his enormous menage — 
and I hope he lived to ripe old age. They brought me 
the encyclopedia to prove their story. 

I have seldom been the object of such flattering at- 
tention as in that barber shop. We walked about the 
quaint village clustered about the base of the castle 
rock until lunch and then went to the Lion d'Or — 
every orthodox French town has its Lion d*Or and 
Cheval Blanc, and frequently a Chien Vert also. We 
dined well enough in spite of the restrictions. We had 
no bread cards, so they brought us toast. 

We climbed up to the castle after lunch, but found 
the gates closed. I sat down on a bench in the shadow 
of a lilac tree while Big George went in search of the 
concierge, and I promptly fell asleep. George came 
back with the bacon as he always does and we went 
up through the portcullis and came out by way of a 
winding road on a high terrace with a magnificent 

view of the celebrated forest of A and the 

river [Loire], which is like a silver mirror. The 
terrace is bordered by a forest of rose trees, all in 
bloom. 

At one end of the high terrace is a tiny chapel with 
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little past the military age, wearing London tailored 
clothes. I think he was the most cordial person I have 
met in a long while. He courteously directed us on 
our way and shook hands many times, saying some 
handsome things about our splendid country. The 
French have a graceful way of putting things. The 
Englishman says, " You should have be^n here three 
years before," while the Frenchman puts it rather like 
this : " It is splendid that your brave country has 
come to the aid of France." But when you under- 
stand them they are both good fellows, and I admire 
both equally, or nearly so. 

I don't suppose I am the first to call Chaumont the 
" charmant." It is in my opinion the handsomest his- 
torical monument in this section of France. It is Am- 
boise completely furnished and restored to its former 
magnificence, and, besides, it is set in the midst of un- 
rivaled grounds. It is held now and inhabited by the 
Due de Something-or-other, who is the son of the 
Prince of Woof -Woof, as near as I could gather. 
How this royal family managed to weather the revo- 
lution, retaining both their necks and their fortune, to 
say nothing of their titles, I do not know, but it seems 
to indicate remarkable ingenuity which, furthermore, 
seems to have been transmitted to the present genera- 
tion, which has escaped the ravages of this war to a 
remarkable degree. 

We had dinner at the hotel under the brow of the 
hill, but nothing was half so welcome as to put my 
head under the pump and to wash the dust away with 
the cool water which Big George at the pump handle 
furnished. After dinner we went through an impos- 
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ing grill portal and, climbing a winding road arched 
with thick shade, we came out on the plateau to see the 
blood-red sun in the West like an agate lamp. The 
park lawns are being used to make hay and the flower 
beds for onions. 

We came out suddenly on a fine view of the chateau. 
It is surrounded by deep moat. The entrance is be- 
tween two great round towers and is reached by a 
heavy bridge gate supported by chains. The tower on 
the right seems to be used by the family as a sort of 
living room. We did not go in. We went through 
the gardens instead. If the interior is in their style 
it must be splendid. There is a deep valley, thickly 
wooded, with a little stream at the bottom and many 
rustic bridges. I remember one bridge above another 
connected by a spiral stair inside the hollow trunk of 
a mighty tree. 

The stables are English and modem, only a hundred 
or so years old. There are the empty stalls, the mute 
evidence of former grandeur before the remount of- 
ficers came around. The stalls are marvels of pol- 
ished brass and hardwood. The harness and trophy 
rooms are full of shiny leather and burnished silver. 
I don't remember any stable of American aristocracy 
half so well equipped with everything but horseflesh, 
or any better cared for. The coach trappings for state 
occasions are truly regal in style. The garages are 
as empty as the stalls, on account of the requirements 
of the military. 

Then George and I went off in the park and sat in 
a little Summer house in the gloaming. We crossed 
the river by the suspension bridge and took the late 
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train in, arriving around midnight. We had to drop 
off in the suburbs and walk in by a circuitous route — 
it was eight kilometers — because we might have been 
embarrassed to explain, in the guardhouse, why we 
were out so late. We arrived in camp at 2 a. m., 
twenty-two hours after we had left it 

The Nest of Jacqueline 

Before I had time to write about the castle of St. 

A and the valley of the Cher I met Jacqueline, 

and when Jacqueline went away I went to visit the 
Chateau of Chenonceaux, but before I could write 
about its feudal splendor I was invited to " Little Ver- 
sailles." 

"Little Versailles" is. my name for the home of 
Jacqueline's grandmother, the Chateau TAubriere. 
As long as Jacqueline was there I was not able to no- 
tice or appreciate the chateau because all my eyes were 
for her, and she kept them busy because she is such a 
dancing sprite. 

Jacqueline is like the rose of France. Her color is 
as delicate as a tea rose and she wore a green chalice 
of a dress like the leaves of the rose tree. To see her 
flying through her Corot forest of a park with her 
great police dogs Verdun and Berlin is to imagine the 
loveliness of Diana, and yet she blends beautifully with 
the Watteau background when she serves tea at her 
grandmother's levee. 

But I started out to tell you of my little Versailles, 
which but goes to show how distracting she is. I went 
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over for tea yesterday on invitation and to pay my re- 
spects after my recent dinner chez elle. As I came up 
the winding avenue of pines I caught glimpses of the 
towers through. the trees and thought how fortunate 
I was to have entree here. 

It is a sort of rustic gate lodge at the end of the 
avenue of Gothic elms, which has been taken by an ar- 
tist and his wife. I was brought into the living room, 
where I was greeted by a group of intellectuals which 
might have graced the court of one of the Louis's. 
First, let me speak of my hostess, the patroness of this 
delightful court; I have not had the opportunity of 
learning much except by inference, but she is the owner 
of this beautiful park and castle, the furnishings of 
which give unmistakable evidence of gentility and 
taste ; and more, I saw a portrait of her by the cele- 
brated Boldini, which shows her at the age of 24 an 
extremely handsome young matron. 

Next there was the artist of the lodge. I could see 
a corner of his studio from the living room, but the 
back of the easel was toward me. I have spoken of 
his wife, a handsome, alert woman of Paris, remark- 
ably intelligent and beautifully groomed. 

There was the poet — he is a young Frenchman, at 
first glimpse, who seems effeminate ; he is frail, much 
too frail ever to be a soldier, and ill besides, but later 
when I talked with him I found his spirit strong. He 
has promised me a volume of his verse. I shall judge 
then how strong his genius is. I like him and I shall 
return to discuss French and American literature with 
him at his suggestion. I hope through him to get an 
insight into contemporary French verse. 
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There were others. I was included in the sparkling 
conversation. 

They listened to my opinions and observations with 
a seriousness hardly deserved. They were infinitely 
patient with my poor French. 

We walked through the rose garden, which now is 
lovelier than any other garden I can remember. There 
is a veritable tunnel of rose bowers, all heavy with 
bloom. I thought of your Marechal Niel at home. 
I liked best, however, a wonderful delicate pink tea 
rose. There was a great crystal bowl on the table with 
these floating in it like lily pads. We walked down 
through the ceriserie, where the cherry trees are trained 
on a network of trellis like a vine. 

We came finally back to the chateau. It is not a 
musty old place filled with faded splendor, but an en- 
tirely livable place furnished in exquisite taste. The 
salon is peculiarly lovely with its purple hangings 
which harmonize with vases filled with iris in abun- 
dance. 

The windows give on the side of the valley, first the 
balcony and terrace and then the tops of the tall pines, 
and beyond them the white spire of the village church, 
and still further a neighboring chaleau bosomed high 
with tufted trees. 

Besides the Boldini portraits there are some fine 
things by Bouilly, who is justly well thought of, and 
some good Cruikshank prints. The hall, in fact, is 
quite English with its great beamed ceiling and open 
hearth and trophies of the chase and guns and horns. 
It is also quite comfortable with big leather chairs. 
There is a strong English influence, particularly in 
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Jacqueline'^ education in a fashionable English school. 

I found a charming portrait of a rosebud, which was 
Jacqueline as a child. As I came up I saw a drove 
of French children in Jacqueline's meadow gathering 
marguerites by the armful to take back to the city. 

The castle at Chenonceaux is older and more preten- 
tious but not so pleasant, because it is now a vast hos- 
pital. We walked there, Big George and I ; it is nearly 
thirty miles, but we started at sun up and kept at it, ar- 
riving at noon. We followed the charming valley of 
the river Cher, bright with green fields. The stand- 
ing grain is sprinkled with hectic poppies and blue 
ragged robins. The smooth river was a mirror for the 
white puffs of cloud. We passed many fine chateaux 
bordering the stream. 

Chenonceaux is built on high arches like a bridge 
across the river, and is surrounded by an elabo- 
rate system of formidable moats. We came down a 
magnificent AUee Verte of white sycamores, whose 
branches make an imposing Roman arch above the 
road promenade. We came out on a flowery court- 
yard formed by the long, low stables on either side. 
Beyond is a causeway of stone arches with two port- 
cullis gates. 

There is one great ruined arch now spanned by a 
flimsy iron bridge. We walked in the beautiful sunken 
gardens, now devoted to onions and carrots, and in the 
park, which is a large but rather prim forest. It is a 
splendid place to recuperate, especially with the assist- 
ance of the beautiful nurses I saw. 
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June-July 

i6 
A Birdman's St. Francis 

It was good St. Francis of Assisi, was it not, who 
so loved the birds that he preached to them, not for- 
getting the while to break and bless their daily bread ? 
I, about to begin my novitiate in their school, have a 
new and brotherly feeling for the feathered fraternity, 
for the least of them is yet greater in the art of flying 
than am I. On my daily walks in the field I study 
them as never before and I cannot but envy them their 
grace and skill. 

They are ancient mariners of a sea on whose shores 
I have long stood with wonder and watched its blue 
infinity sprinkled with tufted isles, without the means 
to embark. So the savages might have regarded the 
first sailor; that intrepid soul who trusted his life to a 
frail bark of his own fashioning. 

I shall soon set sail for the first time on that ocean 
which is their daily abode. I shall soon essay a new 
clement, timidly at first, and by slow degrees learn to 
navigate the air. 

104 
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It 15 an old and kindly element to them. They 
know its moods and manners, while its rocky shores 
are scattered with the wrecks of man's attempts to scale 
the sky. And yet he is not conquered, but the throb- 
bing air this evening gives evidence that his conquest 
of this last sea is near completion. 

I watch him lost in the limitless blue of the fading 
day — only a mote in a sunbeam, a buzzing gnat on a 
still Summer's day ; a singing mosquito, a droning bee ; 
like a swallow he dips and turns, now like a hawk he is 
poised, now he wheels and circles like a turkey buzzard, 
now he wings his way like a bird of passage, only no 
bird ever gave such a glint of gold in the setting sun. 
Now he is the giant condor who grasps a man in his 
talons. No, he is greater than all. He is a roar, a 
screaming mass of wood and wire, steel and power. 
He is the king of birds. He is the airplane. 

Taking the Air 

The day dawned — well, to be frank, I don't know 
just how it dawned — but when I awoke in the smoth- 
ery softness of a deep French bed at 8 o'clock and 
trotted, barefoot, across the well-waxed floor to the 
window, the air was fresh and sweet from the washing 
shower of the night before, and the sunshine in the 
courtyard of the inn was as bright as the brass helmet 
of a cuirassier. There was a light breeze laden with 
the perfumes of powdered hedges, gardens of lilacs and 
lavender, festoons of wistaria. It was not a lie-abed 
morning. It was full of the feeling of " up and at 
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'em," and only the hard work and play of the long day 
behind us had enabled us to sleep until 8. 

I went to consult the bulletin board to see if I had 
guard duty for the morrow. Instead, I found I had 
flying for this blessed day so long and so eagerly 
awaited. I was on the Flying List. After six months 
on the Waiting List, I had attained a sort of semi- 
comatose state of expectancy. I was delightfully sur- 
prised to be about to be flying. 

I began my preparations in a hurried and distracted 
manner. I must dig up half-forgotten flying appa- 
ratus from the bottom of my trunk. I laid out my 
" trousseau " as if for a wedding or a festival. I 
began at the bottom and took a bath. The occasion, I 
thought, was worth dressing up for, so I put on my 
best of everything and topped off with a shiny black 
flying coat, which would make any one look like an 
" eyeviator," as the English say. The coat and a top- 
ping pair of gauntlets, which I do not need this 
weather, and a cushioned helmet were issued me by 
the dear old Government. 

Disguised behind all these trappings — I neglected 
to mention my frog-eye goggles — it would be impos- 
sible even for you, my dear mother, to recognize me. 
I had just backed into all these spangles when the siren 
sounded " Flying temporarily discontinued," and for 
the rest of the afternoon I had to nurse my impatience 
as best I could. Then at last in the cool of the after- 
noon, when there is a sort of restful stillness in the air, 
the siren sounded " Ready in twenty minutes.*' 

I made another entirely superfluous inventory of 
things and thoughts, and then went out and fell in line 
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with my fellows. It was " Count off " and then 
" Right by squads — march," and we marched out on 
the field where the red flag was stuck in the ground. 
The boss of the field is a veritable Napoleon in more 
than stature. He is, I beheve, one of our pioneer 
fliers, having had the honor and glory of being one of 
that diminishing company of the Lafayette Escadrille. 
Furthermore, he is not to be trifled with. One young 
fellow was caught holding on to the end of the red flag, 
and he received a rebuke that left him as red as the 
flag. 

There was a splutter and a steady flutter as each 
engine was started, and then a roar of many motors 
being tuned up in front of the hangars and the good, 
heavy smell of cooking castor oil and the pungent odor 
of burning gasoline and a blue haze of smoke around 
the machines as they came taxi-ing out on the field — 
and suddenly my name being shouted. I was to be 
" first up." 

" Crowe ! " 1 came trotting over to the machine 
indicated, struggled into my knit helmet, and climbed 
in. The floor was slimy with leaking oil. The Ser- 
geant was showing me how to work the clasp of the 
patent safety belt. A mechanic was in the seat in front 
of me adjusting something on the dash. I was still 
settling myself into the narrow little seat when I heard 
the Sergeant say, " Lieutenant, this is Crowe, the new 
man in your group." 

I had not seen him come up, I was so occupied with 
my preparation. The Lieutenant, my " moniteur," is 
youth personified. He wore a leather sleeveless yellow 
vest and a fur-lined leather helmet. He is close to 20, 
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but I have no, idea on which side. I may be mistaken, 
but I thought he spoke with a Boston accent. 

" I'm going to take you up for a little joy ride," he 
$aid, and smiled in a winning sort of way which con- 
vinced me that the reports I had heard of his being a 
" hard guy " were false. 

** Keep your hands off the stick going up," he said. 
" When we get up, you can follow what I do with it." 

He climbed in the front seat, nodded to the mechanic, 
who swung the propeller for compression. 

" Contact," said the man at the " prop." 

*' Contact," the Lieutenant repeated, giving it just 
the correct French accent. The mechanic swung 
again, the motor coughed, wheezed, and then laid 
down. 

" Gas," called the man on the ground. 

" Essence," said the Lieutenant, and flooded the car- 
buretor. Again, " Contact " — '' Contact/* This time 
the motor picked up with a rush and then rose to a roar 
as he speeded up to listen to its tone. 

The sound was not unfamiliar, for I had been 
around and among motors long enough for that. It 
was the tremendous rush of the wind on me that was 
new. The pressure was terrific and threatened to bend 
me over backwards. I had to lean forward with all 
my force. 

Imagine the greatest wind storm you ever experi- 
enced and multiply it by ten and you have my sensa- 
tions while he was tuning up the motor. The wheels 
of the plane were blocked and four men leaned against 
the wings while it strained to be free. Then he throt- 
tled down until I could see the propeller blades again. 
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The blocks were removed and we went taxi-ing along 
the ground for a position on the line and waited for the 
starter's flag, for he is the traffic cop of the field. He 
pointed at us with his flag and then jerked it across 
with an imperious gesture cind we started. I watched 
the bench as we ran along the ground for 2^ smile of 
recognition. This grand experience, to me, is to them 
a common sight. Faster and faster we ran, and 
smoother and smoother the going. 

It was not possible to detect the exact moment of the 
takeoff. We were close to the ground a while, and 
then the splendid feeling of rising, rising! What 
power ! What a majestic sweep of a hill I am climb- 
ing! Then the sudden realization that I am flying. 

I don't know how to desf^ribe the first sensation of 
flying, because there is nothing in our heavy, ground- 
clinging life on the earth that I may compare it with. 
I can think of nothing more definite, by way of ex- 
pressing that feeling, than that it is like flying on the 
wings of the wind. Every movement is cushioned 
with air. I felt no longer the pressure of the wind. 
In the air it seemed to jump over my head. There 
was a flash of memory of a certain maiden and of you, 
my mother, in the very midst of these crowding sen- 
sations and teeming emotions. 

I look down over the side an incredible distance and 
see the little cluster of barracks and upturned faces in 
the road, and we are still rising. I grasp the stick 
lightly and put my feet on the rudder bar. We are 
well up now. I notice a smooth brown field and at one 
side two round white balls on the green. They are 
blooming apple trees. He makes motions for me to 
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take hold, but I have hold already. Then he puts his 
hands upon the struts to show me that the machine is 
entirely in my charge. I had not expected this my 
first time up. There was a sudden tightening of the 
muscles as a little thrill ran through me. 

" I have her," I thought, with the pardonable pride 
any man must have the first time he realizes his con- 
quest of the air. I corrected a tipping wing. It 
straightened up easily. I saw a little tuft of woods 
below, and I was delighted to recognize my little green 
cloud of a forest, which is so familiar, but from a 
different angle. Then I forgot the ground, all except 
the horizon, and I tried to keep my wings level with 
that. 

There is a splendid isolation up in the air. The only 
thing that concerned me outside that nacelle — that 
cockleshell of a body to the machine — was the hori- 
zon. I felt a lordly disdain of the earth. 

I was watching the wings, the stick, and his expres- 
sive shoulders. I felt always that I was climbing; per- 
haps I was, and perhaps it was due to the high front 
of the machine. Once I felt we were drifting side- 
ways, and I tried to turn her into the wind. I felt a 
little flash of regret, even in the midst of my exultation 
at driving, that on my first flight I could not devote my- 
self exclusively to the enjoyment of my wonderful sen- 
sations. I snatched glimpses over the side even when 
driving and saw a new world, of undreamed loveliness, 
but inhabited by Lilliputians. 

All my life I have been a tramp and curving roads 
have been my passion. I have walked all day for a 
view of the valley road not half so fine as my first 
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view from the air. The national highway divides the 
map-like country like a meridian, but it is the small 
byways that are loveliest from the sky. There is a 
rare grace in their sweeping curves. They are a daz- 
zling white in the midst of the green. I begin to see 
vistas of unending aerial tramps in the future, because 
I am an incorrigible wanderer over the face of this 
beautiful green earth. 

I saw white figures in the fork of the roads. They 
were watching us, because I could see their tilted heads. 
I looked down on the brick red tiles of a village and 
recognized Notre Dame by the unmistakable church 
tower. I had stopped there on my walk the day be- 
fore. Across .the way I saw the great city between its 
two rivers. "We shall soon be there," I thought. 
My moniteur leaned toward me in his seat, his head 
thrown back. 

He was shouting something at me, which, of course, 
I could not hear, and at that time I could not guess. 
He made petulant movements of the stick. I under- 
stood that and let him have it. He looked at my feet 
to see that they were off the rudder bar. Then he 
made a bold thrust with the stick. The machine de- 
scribed a beautiful curve oh its side and I saw between 
the wings the ground directly below us. We were 
falling, falling, falling. 

I gripped the sides of my seat, every muscle taut, 
I felt the old primal fear of falling, acutely concen- 
trated in the pit of my stomach. It is the unaccus- 
tomed upward pressure on the diaphragm, often called 
the " elevator feeling." The machine nosed over and 
came out of the " wing slip " in a graceful swoop and 
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I once more began to breathe. Again he dived a hun- 
dred or more meters, but the feeling was not so strong. 
AH my fear was physical, instinctive, and was not 
shared by my mind. I had perfect confidence in my 
pilot at all times and sheer delight and novelty crowded 
out all thought of danger. 

The dip was as exhilarating as a dip in a mountain 
stream. He handed the machine over to me again. I 
looked for the home field. It is as big as all outdoors 
and yet I could not find it. I was completely lost by 
the maneuvers. It is a strange feeling to be lost in the 
air. It is the most complete absence of the sense of 
direction in all my life by land or sea. 

He motioned me a turn to the left and in a little 
while I picked out the row of hangars, and a new 
white shelter tent, which are the most striking features 
of the field, but I discovered a lake in a little grove I 
knew nothing of. He took the machine again and 
with a steady motion of the stick he "peaked her 
down." It was not a swoop or a toboggan, but a soft, 
easy glide. Almost at the earth he drew her up a 
little and we slid onto the grass and again to the start- 
ing line, where he shut off. 

" Is that all, sir? " I asked after a pause. 

" Don't ' Sir ' me on the field,*' he said. " Don't 
freeze on to the stick." 

I was crimson with embarrassment because that was 
the one fault of all beginners I had determined to avoid 
and had in my excitement committed in spite of my 
care. 

" You don't need to use force," he continued. " It 
does not require any strength/' 
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The Sergeant and the next man came up. The Lieu- 
tenant took one look at my successor's glasses. 

" You can't see with those." And then, turning to 
me : " Let this man have your goggles." 

As I walked toward the bench I had to restrain my- 
self, because I wanted to run and jump and shout. It 
is a rare sort of wine — the upper air — ^ that intoxi- 
cates without leaving a "head" in the morning. I 
determined to repress my exhilaration and when the 
boys on the bench asked me, as I knew they would, I 
told them that, considering it by and large, I rather 
liked flying. 

There were many questioners, but only one question : 
" How did you like it ? " I was conservative, but my 
joy must have been shining in my face. 

" How long was I up? " I asked the Sergeant. 

" Fifteen minutes and one landing," he said. I went 
off to a quiet spot in order to fix my impressions on 
my mind so that I might share them with you. 

i8 

First Solo 

Some people make a lot of fuss over their first " solo 
flight." I was struck with what Bishop, the Canadian, 
says in the '* Satevepost " about his first hop alone ; I 
had no such feelings. It is either in one of the French 
or Italian schools, I forget which, where they call off 
all flying and crank up the ambulance when a flyer 
" goes on his own " for the first time. The moniteur 
steps out and the chef du piste gets in and makes a 
turn with the man. If he is satisfied he gets out and 
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bids the pupil an effusive adieu, and everybody holds 
his breath until the soloist gets down again, one way 
or another. 

As for me, there was scant ceremony. I was ready 
ten days before I was cut loose, and as much as a week 
before that I was petulantly impatient with my moni- 
teur, whom I regarded as an old woman (as a matter 
of fact he was very good), because he was afraid to 
let me go. Finally at the end of six hours fifty min- 
utes total time in the air I was lache. 

He made four or five hops with me that morning, 
said they were all rotten, and then got down apparently 
in disgust, which, had he asked me, I would have as- 
sured him was mutual. I was so delighted at being rid 
of him that I forgot to be excited at " soloing." I 
taxied up to the line among all the other machines, held 
my arm up for the " Come across " sign, and when the 
starter gave me the flag I gave 'er the gun, ran along a 
little way, and then lifted her off the ground — just as 
he had told me so often not to do. I had plenty of 
altitude over the hangars, you may be certain. 

I continued to climb to the crossroads, where I 
throttled down to i,ioo R. P. M. Then I banked up 
a little and turned. The next bank and turn I made 
a little squarer and the third was quite all right, but 
when I glanced at the " T " I discovered that I had 
done exactly what I had determined not to do and had 
climbed too much — the machine is much lighter with- 
out the moniteur. So I peaked sharply and dived so 
that for several moments I could see the T over the 
top wing. 

When the wires began to sing I eased off and flat- 
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tened out about the height of the hangars. I had so 
much speed that I overshot the line, but I made a four 
point landing. I didn't look for the moniteur, because 
I did not want to bother with him. I looked back and 
waved at the traffic cop, who again gave me the flag, 
so I went around once more. I regret to say I over- 
shot again, so that I had to taxi around behind the 
starting line before taking off. But the third time — 
,Oh, boy! — I laid down a perfect landing and rolled 
up to the line as square as if it had been laid off with a 
tape measure. 

After that I put the old bus down as gently as if she 
had been a setting of prize Pl)miouth Rock eggs in a 
basket. You might have set a glass brimful of water 
on the dash and not have spilled a drop. I did it to 
spite the moniteur, who had been holding me back. 
But when they called me in and I had climbed down 
I was disappointed because I had not had the fear- 
ful thrills of being alone that I had been led to 
expect. 

I felt none of that splendid solitude I had heard of. 
It was all in the day's work and hardly different from 
my other rides. When I climbed down I went look- 
ing for a mechano, because I believed the motor was 
missing, a belief which was justified by the discovery 
of two cold cylinders. As I came back, the moniteur 
was there and I forestalled all criticism, favorable or 
otherwise, by demanding if I was lache. Of course I 
was, so I went in. 

The next day I had magnificent hopes of being al- 
lowed to take a machine over to the Spiral Field, about 
ten kilometers away. It went so far as my being told 
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to take machine No. — , and after allowing twenty 
minutes start for the truck with the class, to come on ; 
but before the twenty minutes was up the officer in 
charge of training took the machine away from me to 
give it to another class and I had to requisition trans- 
portation by automobile to the field. 

That put me last on the list and when I had made 
my hops the chef said, " Crowe, you take 'er in." 
When he had left I made the mechanos give me a full 
tank of gas and then I set out on a glorious joy ride, 
keeping always before me that old motto, " The long- 
est way round is the sweetest way home." 

I climbed to the clouds literally and figuratively, and 
of course I went by Jacqueline's chateau to say " Bon 
jour." I came down level with her window, but I 
could not wave because I needed both hands to 
" zoom " for the tall trees. I saw out of the comer 
of my eye something pink at her window, which she 
later admitted was herself in her breakfast robe. I 
went up high again and just loafed along enjoying the 
* morning sunlight on the little forest tufts and green 
and yellow fields in cubist designs. 

It was here for the first time, with my mind free 
from every care, that I felt my magnificent solitude. 
I don't know how to describe adequately that feeling. 
There is just the little canoe-like nacelle and a few 
odd wires and linen up there — and you. It is splen- 
did. Your place in the plane is certainly a grand stand 
for seeing the world. 

As for my first solo, however, I feel that I have 
been cheated out of something, because I did not have 
" the immortal moment of terrible loneliness " others 
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speak of when the moniteur steps out and bids you 
"good-by." 

A Long, Long Day 

I completed my preliminary training yesterday — 
that is, if you do not count the " voyage " which I shall 
probably make to-morrow. It was a splendid day for 
me, much more exhilarating than my first "solo," 
which is such a terrible event for many. It was a fair 
enough flying day. I went over to the solo field with 
the class and when my turn came I ** laid down " six 
"perfect" landings, without the least trouble, after 
which the Chef de Piste told me to take the machine 
and go for a ride to make up the required number of 
hours. " Totalizing," it is called. 

It is the best part of the course, I think. You have 
a splendid feeling of three-dimensional freedom, which 
freedom I began to employ, as soon as I had sufficient 
altitude, with wingslips and renversements. I am not 
ready to try a loop just yet. The " flying bedsteads " 
are not built for acrobatics. 

Then I made a wide circle to avoid the and 

flying fields, and headed, of course, for Jacque- 
line's. I peaked from about 1,200 meters in a long 
glide, straight for the chateau; then, when just even 
with her window, I " gave 'er the gun " and jumped 
over the startled household with a fearful roar and 
rush. 

You see, on the glide, with the motor idling, I had 
made no noise, except the whistling wires. I went to 
the edge of her park, and, putting one wing down 
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almost on the trembling treetops, I banked sharply to 
the left and went down the valley a little way to give 
them time to get ready, and then turned and came back, 
almost level with her window and so close I could 
recognize her features. 

All the household was out waving. I could only 
raise my hand for a moment because it was needed on 
the throttle to " zoom " the trees. It was too early to 
think of landing — she was wearing something pink 
which had the appearance of having been hastily 
donned — so I went off and chased a train going up 
the valley. It really seemed to be crawling, so easily 
was it overtaken. I literally ran circles around it. 
I followed the train almost to Vouvray. 

Coming back, I met a pair from the Observers' 
School doing combat work, which consists in a fast 
scout permitting a steady reconnaissance machine to 
*' shoot " at him while he tries to dodge or hide under 
the " blind angle." I should explain that, instead of 
a Lewis gun, a camera is used, which is much safer, as 
a hit is registered on a photographic plate instead of the 
scout's pilot. He left the game to come up and say 
" Bon jour " to me. He is so much faster that it was 
amusing. 

I landed on the Tour de Piste to inquire if I had 
overstayed my leave and to get some more ** essence." 
I went up again for altitude and made the remarkable 
discovery, which I am thinking of publishing at once — 
namely, that the world is not round, but saucer-shaped, 
slightly depressed in the middle. 

The nobility of our national bird is due to his splen- 
did isolation and the magnificence of the view spread 
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out below for his delight. It is not surprising that, 
with his surroundings, he is proud. 

I went on a long tour, seeing many cities at one 
time and visiting many beautiful parks and gardens, 
returning, of course, to see Jacqueline, whose rose 
gardens are the loveliest of all. 

After two hours on end in the air I was almost 
ready to rest, so I circled the camp. I wanted to be 
sure to be too late for drill. I looked closely, and 
there, just below me, were my poor fellows drawn up 
in column of squads. I pulled one renversement by 
way of salute, and then began to spiral down for the 
field. It was the best landing I ever made — as soft as 
eiderdown. . . . 

I have been undergoing a period of intensive train- 
ing in flying that, while it has made a pilot, has almost 
spoiled a good correspondent, I think you will admit. 
Here is what has been my schedule for some weeks: 
Reveille at 4 a.m., breakfast 4:15, flying 4:30 to 
10:30, drill 10:30 to 11:30, luncheon 11:45, flying 
again 4 p. m. to 9 p. m., and bed " toot sweet." 

I became impatient at times when it was necessary 
to keep me on the field while waiting my turn, but it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good. The wind, the 
rain, and the sun have tanned my skin and given me 
marvelous health and zest in life. 

I am in top condition for flying, but for writing I 
seem to have as little inclination as opportunity. The 
result of thirteen or more hours in the sun and air has 
stimulated every physical fiber so that I require either 
loglike sleep or strenuous recreation. . • . 

We have many allies, but the British are of our own 
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sturdy stock. On July 4 I was in my bunkhouse pre- 
paring to go to the city, when I heard the hum of a 
hundred hives of bees. I rushed out, and it was the 
most astounding air spectacle my eyes have had the 
honor to behold. 

It was the British flying school at V , in beau- 
tiful formation, passing in review above. The hum 
rose in a magnificent crescendo as they came over- 
head. Then the squadrons broke up into flights, and 
the flights into individuals spreading out fanlike, and 
each individual plane " looping in glory,*' and finally 
fluttering down to our field, where we saw the pen- 
nants^nd streamers were the Stars and Stripes. 

Never did limousine glide with more grace to the 
curb of a mansion than these beautiful birds to earth. 
Behind them, like the playful pup lapping at the heels 
of the herd, came the " flying fishes,'* circling, zoom- 
ing, diving, through the most marvelous gyrations I 
have ever seen. 

All this wondrous but unannounced demonstration 
was in honor of our national day — the day of our 
independence from their domination — a graceful trib- 
ute. They certainly are sports. 

For the only air raid we have yet had, no one shouted 
the much-abused " air raid " signal. It was all too 
sudden and wonderful. 

20 

First Voyage 

My voyage was much more exciting than my 
first solo. In fact, I was quite elated when I had 
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reached the stage where I was ready to go out touring. 
You may be sure that, the day before, I studied myt 
maps with great attention to detail, because I did not 
wish to be lost in the air, which is much easier than 
you would imagine. Two or three sudden turns, or a 
bank of clouds, is often sufficient. 

" Big George " and I had planned to go on our first 
voyage together. We had made so many pleasant in- 
land voyages on foot " ensemble " that we conceived 
the grand idea of getting our altitude and then march- 
ing along side by side, exchanging friendly greetings 
a thousand meters up. We had arranged an elaborate 
system of signals by which to communicate; a little 
dive meant one thing, and '* ocean waves*' another, 
but our plans in that respect came to nought, I am sorry 
to say. 

On the morning for the voyage we were up early 
and dressed and went over to the voyage office direct 
from " revelly," because there it is first come, first 
served. I had a previous knowledge of the machines, 
and on my advice George took No. — , the best of its 
type, while I took a rotary. Now, a rotary when it 
is good is fine, but when it is bad it is hell. Mine was 
fine — on the blocks. 

The chief of the voyage class gave me my instru- 
ments and final instructions. Then, while the mech- 
anos were changing a shock absorber and making a 
few other little corrections suggested by me after a 
close inspection, I went over and had a light breaks 
fast. I then climbed into the machine and made my- 
self comfortable. I was wearing the leather coat over 
my uniform and the knitted helmet only on my head 
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When I was ready, the mechano called for " Es- 
sence, coupe," turned the engine over a few times, and 
then called, " Contact." I answered " Contact " and 
he "twisted the prop.'* The engine started with a 
hissing sort of hum peculiar to this type of motor and 
immediately, as I gave 'er the gun, turned up nearly 
1,300. I noted the minettes and then jockeyed them 
down to 700, the idling speed. She behaved beauti- 
fully. I waved at George, who seemed also about 
ready. It was understood that the first up would wait 
for the other above the field at about 1,000 meters. 

With a man at each wingtip I taxied across the cin- 
ders. I was soon up at the line and, with all the 
world looking on, while waiting for the flag I " killed 
the stick " — that is, I let the engine stop. These ro- 
tary engines are fractious at low speeds, but the mech- 
ano turned the prop, and immediately after I was off. 

I climbed 3,000 meters quicker than I had ever 
climbed before. Then I began making circles over the 
hangars, but after a long while the line of machines 
where George was still remained unbroken. I did not 
know what his trouble was, but I could not afford to 

wait longer, so I headed for V alone. No 

sooner, however, had I started than I was conscious 
of something wrong with my motor. It sounded all 
right, it was turning the required "revolutions per 
minute," but as Bishop says, I felt in my heart it was 
missing. 

There was a moment of suspense and debate. 
Should I return? Then I decided that these are good 
motors and will go a lot with a little nursing along. 
I already had 1,200 meters altitude with my circling, 
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which was plenty of room to choose a landing if I must 
come down, so I picked up my landmarks and sailed 
away. 

I found I had a tendency to climb at 1,100 R. P. M., 
but when I tried to throttle down, the motor spluttered 
so badly I turned it up again. The only way then that 
I could fly without climbing — I wished to turn in a 
good barograph — was to hold the nose down and fly 
tail-high, which was both tiresome and wasteful. It 
was not a comfortable feeling, but I kept on. 

I passed over Chateau Renault, and saw many fa- 
miliar objects. The tree-lined Route Nationale I kept 
on my right, because I cannot see well what is below 
and in front of the plane. I almost forgot about my 
leaky motor in the beauty of the country from that alti- 
tude. It was still early morning. A little further on 
I felt something sting me in the face several times* It 
felt hot and I thought the motor was throwing hot 
castor oil at me, but it did not blur my goggles, so I 
knew I was in a little rain storm. It may even have 
been hail, so sharp was the sting. 

After I ran through the storm I saw the British 
flying field and beyond it historic Vendome, where 
Rochambeau is buried. My instructions were not to 
fly over the British field, so I turned to the right, 
'cross country, as it were, and soon I picked out the 
white hangars of the American field, my destination, 
a great way off. I went over at the same altitude to 
make sure and to get the lay of the land and the " T.'- 
I spiraled down over the field. My barograph shows 
almost a straight vertical line to 200 meters, where I 
flattened out and toured the field again to be sure that 
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my eyes were accustomed to the new focus. My baro- 
graph shows a flat step at 200 meters. Then I turned 
into the wind and came in just over the hangars and 
settled as light as a feather, fifty yards beyond — and 
again killed my stick. 

I was sorry, becausfe George was already circling 
for a landing and I wished to be out of his way. 
George came down and made a fast landing, but, be- 
cause he thought he was about to go into the wheat 
at the other end, he gave 'er the gun and went around 
again to make a perfect landing. When the mechano 
felt my motor he found two dead cylinders and one 
only lukewarm. George had a perfect motor and I 
would not let him wait, but as soon as he took on more 
gasoline I told him good-by. I was not far behind 
him, at that. 

The mechano said he had found the trouble and 
after he had replaced three sparkplugs the motor cer- 
tainly did beautifully — on the blocks. It climbed like 
the Woolworth elevator. At a thousand meters I could 

easily see B [Blois] sur Loire. I tried once more 

to throttle down, and again the stuttering, spluttering, 
began. In addition I had a head wind which gave me 
more to think of, and everywhere below me dark green 
forests which are handsome to look at but are not con- 
venient to land in. 

I was particular to maintain sufficient altitude. I 

passed over B , thinking if any one ever asked me, 

" did I know B ? '* I might say, " Yes, from 1,500 

meters up." When I was just over the sea-green river, 
looking down at it through the little hole in the floor of 
the nacelle by the stick, suddenly for one tremendous 
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moment the motor hesitated. I grabbed for the mi- 
nettes and gave it more gas, but, in spite of that, I 
oould feel it limping all the rest of the way. 

In spite of my troubles I had time to look off to the 
right and search for charming Chaumont, of which I 
have written. I had planned to peak down and view 
those lovely gardens and grounds from the air and to 
leave a record of that pleasant event on my barograph, 
but I could not depend on my motor to take me in to 

P [Pont-levoy], my second stop, much less any 

side trips, so I held my course and studied my map and 

the groimd. I decided which was P and where 

the aviation field ought to be. My surprise at finding 
it there was unlimited. 

Hovering above it at an altitude of fully 2,000 feet 
was George. He had been going up all the way. I 
circled the field. I had been told that one hangar had 
the word ** aero " painted on the roof and I wished to 
be sure. I cut and peaked sharply for the field until 
I felt the warm, bumpy air coming up to meet me. I 
circled the field to be certain of having the wind right. 
Then I came in slow. It was an awful struggle to 
keep her level, for the air was hot and choppy, but I 
wrestled with her until I got down, this time without 
killing the motor. The mechano found three stone- 
cold cylinders. The piston rings were loose and the 
carbon fouled the plugs. 

I went inside the tar paper shack to sign up and to 
try to persuade George to stay over for lunch at Su- 
zanne's, said to be a most excellent and unspoiled inn 
at P , but George has a Scotch Presbyterian con- 
science and he felt it was his part in helping to win the 
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war to go on, and I had to see him sail away again 
while they fussed over my motor. I sat inside, out of 
the sun, and listened to the Lieutenant tell of a French 
fire he attended the night before, where the Chief of 
the Fire Department arrived in shiny brass helmet, red 
epaulettes, and white pants, after — 30 minutes 
after — the fire had been put out by an American 
machine gun company. 

When the mechanic annoimced that my " fiery 
steed " was champing at the bit I went out and felt like 
kicking the hypocritical brute. I knew that while it 
was snorting now, it was only laying for -a chance to 

get me over the great forest of A and then quit. 

However, I climbed up after inspecting gas and oil, 
took off over the town, and began climbing while the 

climbing was good. I crossed over A , of which 

I also wrote, at 1,000 meters; over the river I again 
began to miss cylinders so that I could not particularly 
enjoy the meandering Loire below. A strong cross- 
wind carried me inland, which was well enough because 
along the sloping banks of the Loire are the vineyards 
which produce the most delectable wine in France. 

The wind freshened and carried me further than I 
wished, so that when finally I raised the circle of tent 
hangars of this field at a great distance, I had to head 
dead into the wind and then I hung there like " a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean." It is very dis- 
tressing to crowd on all power and still seem to stick 
in one place like a blooming balloon. The only thing 
I could do was climb, and I did not wish to do that 
It seemed that I gained only by inches, but finally I 
. came over the field and peaked. I came down pretty 
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fast because I put in a couple of wing slips. I wanted 
to be down and have done with that blasted, leaky 
motor. 

I almost overshot the field, I had so much ground 
speed when I flattened out, but I landed well enough. 
It was after I landed that I pulled the worst stunt of 
the voyage — ^ a " cheval du bois," a wooden horse. 
You see, I wanted to turn and taxi in, but the hateful 
old bus wouldn't answer the rudder, so I pushed the 
stick forward and spurred her with the gun. She 
flovmdered like a drunken whale and then spun com- 
pletely round, almost breaking off the tail. I finally 
jockeyed her aroimd, and once headed for the hangars 
she was docile enough. 

" Three cold cylinders, sir,'* said the mechanic who 
attended to the motor while I disengaged the instru- 
ments. " One more and you would have had to come 
down." I had made my voyage with only six of the 
nine cylinders working regularly. 

" Very good barograph," was the comment of the 
Voyage Chief. It was not until I took off my flying 
things that I realized I was tired with the strain of 
holding the nose down and the R.P.M. up. 

I have had another hour in the air, official time, 
and completed the entire course without ever breaking 
a wire (Fm knocking wood). I am now awaiting 
orders transferring me to the school where they make 
chasse pilots — or break them. I am keen for the 
little Flying Fishes. 
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21 

Ferry Pilot 

The Top o' the World from my point of view here 
below is the Ferry Pilot's job. They are a keen lot, 
all of the culls have been pruned away in the schools 
from which they have just graduated. They are ready 
for their turn on the high trapeze imder the Big Top 
and while they wait, they ferry ; that is, they transport 
the machines to and from the Front or from factory 
to user. 

They are kings in their own right. Never before 
were there such supermen. They have assassinated 
distance. They are superbly contemptuous of space 
such as we ground-clinging, two-dimensional beings 
are wont to respect. They have condensed the world 
to a map, and to be confined to less than a continent is 
irksome to them. 

They are not without honor, save at their own base 
post. At the front they bring the latest gossip from 
the metropolis and at the metropolis they bring the 
latest news of the Front, and if they happen to land 
anywhere else they are entertained like visitors from 
the sky, which, in fact, they are. The natives weave 
garlands of roses for their necks and elaborately em- 
broidered speeches for their ears. 

Infantry majors, artillery colonels and Q. M. gen- 
erals entertain and even fete the " shavetail flier." The 
wings on his breast are as useful as the wings on his 
machine, for they get him invitations to dinner and 
limousines to ride in when he is on the ground. 
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I think it is the finest job in the world ; the flying 
fighter's job is more heroic, but the ferryman flies with- 
out being shot at, most of the time. He may have 
breakfast at the Front, lunch at Paris and dinner in 
London, and think nothing of it. 

What started me on this theme is the fact that yes- 
terday there dropped out of the sky an old friend — 
I think I wrote you of H , the young Texas archi- 
tect who was so keenly enjoying everything over 
here — I had lost him only a short time ago. 

He went to a French school and was fortunate in 
having good moniteurs; later he went through the 
school for *^ chasse " pilots with remarkable rapidity, 
and has been ferrying now for about a month. He 
was flying a type of machine he had never seen before 
he climbed in it, and his first landing with it was on 
this field. He is, to my mind, a natural, instinctive 
flier of the best type. He is a big upstanding ^hap of 
perhaps 6 feet 3, and in glorious health. It is no 
wonder the little French girls by whose chateau he re- 
cently had a forced landing thought him a young 
winged god. 

I seized upon him and kept him busy the rest of the 
morning with questions about his wonderful existence, 
which fills me with envy. Of adventures he has had 
quite a few, some warlike and some not so warlike. 
He descended by the above mentioned chateau return- 
ing from the Front. He had run out of gasoline from 
too much frolicking in the air. 

They treated him royally and dispatched couriers to 
the American camp for gasoline while he rested with 
them. When he was ready to leave the next morning, 
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" all the world," as they say, was out to see him oflf. 
He was presented with more bouquets than his machine 
would hold. 

He had to leave all but the one rose from "her," 
which he wore in his helmet. Then he went up and 
frightened them all half-witted with his acrobatics. 
It IS a gay life, and he receives seven cents per mile 
when he returns by train, which is not half bad. A 
ferryman can easily double his pay in a month. Imag- 
ine accepting money for having the best time in your 
life. 

He gave me lots of news of friends of ours, many 
of them already at the Front, where I cannot be too 
soon. ** Bill is bombing, you know," he would say, 
or *' Poor old Daddy couldn't stand the strain, his 
throat trouble has come back," or ** Ralph has a groimd 
job now," or " I suppose you heard about Dick? No? 

He went as fighting observer up in the T sector. 

Well, he got his last week. Poor fellow. Two right 
through the forehead." 

Sometimes even the ferryman's job is not so pretty. 

H said he saw a fighting formation coming south 

the other day. He did not stop to. see whether it was 
friend or foe, for he was one lone unarmed little dove 
of peace, so he dived 400 meters, engine on, and went 
away from there. 

He had a better tale, however, and while I can't 
vouch for its accuracy, it certainly sounded plausible. 

W , a mutual friend, now also ferrying, was 

taking a fast fighting scout up to one of our esca- 
drilles when he ran into a rainstorm. 

In order to get out of it he climbed above the clouds 
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and was flying by compass entirely. After a while the 
storm began to break up and through one of the breaks 
he saw a large town and dived down to get his bearings. 
When he came low enough he saw near the town a 
flying field with the customary camouflaged hangars 
about it, so he thought he would land, get some gas, 
ask directions and perhaps smoke a cigarette. 

There were no machines out and he landed in the 
middle of a clear field and waited for some one to 
take hold of each wing to help him tipping over while 
taking in. The "mechanos" came trotting out as 
usual. 

They were almost up to him when suddenly they 
turned and ran like mad. Then, and not until then, 
he noticed that they were not wearing olive drab, nor 
blue even, and that they wore funny little baker's caps. 
It dawned on him then, tout a coup, that it was a Ger- 
man flying field and that they were Boches. Fortu- 
nately he had not killed his motor and he gave her the 
gun as she had never felt the spurs before. 

As the surprise was mutual, he got away, but the 
cold chills continued to chase each other up and down 
his back, and he continued to fly south by the compass 
until he was out of gas. When he came down he 

found himself forty kilometers south of D , which 

is as safe as San Francisco, it is so far behind the 
lines. Look it up on the map. 

" Well, I gotta be going," my friend H said as 

he finished. " I've got a date at A for dinner." 

That is about as far as from where you are to Palm 

Beach. In fact A is the Palm Beach of France. 

I am all for being a ferry pilot. 
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22 

A Crippled Bird 

The happiest man I know in the army, because he 
has found his job and is doing it well — also the best 
liked man at this post and the most widely (I use the 
word advisedly) known American in Touraine — is 
an Alabama boy. That is why, no doubt, they call him 
" Oklahoma," or " Oakey " for short. He is from 
Opelika. His chief claim to distinction, however, is 
that he is the only man the Cadets, now " Commis- 
sioned Cadets," ever worked for gladly. 

Oakey is a sergeant, and yet I have seen him boss a 
gang of First and Second Lieutenants like a captain of 
the watch over a crew of roustabouts, and they not 
only did the work, but seemed to like it. I ought to 
know. I was one of them. Oakey is chief of the 
wrecking crew — has been for nearly a year — and 
men fight to get on his detail. The reason is that 
another name for his detail might well be " Seeing 
France." 

Oakey is a blond giant. He bulges out the biggest 
pair of overalls in the army like a sausage skin, and he 
wears over his right ear the smallest overseas cap ever 
cut out of burlap, and always a pair of goggles, but I 
never saw them on his eyes. They are purely orna- 
mental. Oakey wishes to create the impression that he 
is a " hard guy." 

He chews shoe sole plug tobacco and spits rust, but 
there are little wrinkles around his eyes from much 
smiling. He is not as hard boiled as he would have 
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you think. On the contrary, he is one of the most 
generous and whole hearted fellows I ever met. His 
feats of physical prowess are celebrated. I believe he 
could pick up a small airplane single handed and put 
it on the truck. 

I have seen him lift the broken end of a " prop " 
with about four other steaming, sweating men on the 
good end and hoist the front of one of the old flying 
bedsteads on the skids. He swings a man-sized maul 
on a tent peg like a seasoned follower of the Red 
Wagon and the Sawdust Ring, and after about three 
swings I don't believe Jumbo himself could pull it out. 
He is truly a mighty man of valor. 

His secret of getting work out of the Cadets is 
his unfailing good humor. He grabs hold himself, 
and his " Le's go from here ! " is so contagious every- 
body works like small boys digging fishin' worms. 
You see, the Cadets in France were disgruntled be- 
cause they enlisted to fly and instead they dug ditches 
and stood guard while their friends in America, who 
enlisted about the time they graduated, were getting 
commissions down in Texas and living off the fat of a 
fat land. It took Oakey to make them forget their 
woes, and whenever there was a bad job last winter 
here at this post they put Oakey in charge and it was 
done. 

I think the most fun I have had in the army was a 
trip with Oakey for a wreck which was about seventy 
kilometers up the valley of the Cher. What I meant 
when I said he is " widely '* known is that he has been 
at least that far in every direction from this flying field 
for planes which have had forced landings and can not 
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come back under their own power. Always and every- 
where he is known as " Le Grand Americain," and al- 
though he can not speak a word of French, by some 
marvel he makes himself understood, and he is as uni- 
versally liked by the French as he is widely known. 
His good humor and his diplomacy have saved the 
Government; thousands which might have been neces- 
sary to repair broken and trampled fields and feelings. 

But about this trip to St. Aignan, where an aviator, 
having lost his way and run out of gas, had come down 
and crashed. Oakey came through the barracks look- 
ing for a crew, and as I saw him first I got in. Some 

of the others were " Little Arthur " A , " Lillian 

Russell " G and Dick S , that I remember. 

We put on overalls or anything else handy and climbed 
up on the old flatboat trailer hitched on behind the 
truck and hit the road. 

We were all standing up on the trailer, waving at the 
French children and bowling along at nearly thirty 
miles an hour when a cow decided she was on the 
wrong side of the road and crossed over — just in 
front of us. 

Oakey slammed on the emergency brakes and we 
brought up with a jerk. I had hold of a rope. I ran 
out to the end of that and almost pulled my arms out, 

but I stopped. G ran into me, and I held him, 

but A went head over heels into the road for a 

nasty spill and was lying quite still when we ran back 
to him. Oakey by this time had left the machine and 
came homing his way past us to the boy in the road. 

He picked him up tenderly in his great arms and laid 
him in the truck. He brushed us aside, and, opening 
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the boy's collar, searched for broken bones as efficiently 
as a surgeon and as gently as a Red Cross nurse. 
A opened his eyes in a moment and gamely de- 
clared he was not hurt, and fortunately he was not — 
seriously ; only shaken up. Oakey took him up on the 
front seat with him, and after he was assured of his 
patient's comfort, but not before, we proceeded. 

Along about dusk we pulled up alongside the road in 
a little grove and prepared to get our own supper, 
Oakey having had the forethought to stop at the last 
village and purchase about four dozen eggs and the 
necessary " van blank," as he calls it, to wash it down. 
And let this be said as his crowning glory — he can do 
things with a skillet that make a man have thoughts of 
home and mother. 

He can make an epicure forget Delmonico, and had 
the commanding General passed that way and had one 
whiflf of Oakey's cooking he would have quit his limou- 
sine and thoughts of war. The coffee was wonderful 
and the omelette certainly tasted like more, but not one 
morsel would Oakey taste until we were all satisfied. 
Then he made himself a pot pourri with a dozen eggs 
or so and a little of everything else in the larder that 
made our mouths water anew. 

Do you blame us for fighting to go out with Oakey ? 
He is a great boy, and I am glad to claim him as a 
compatriot. 

When we awoke after passing the night in a hotel, 

I shook G , who was sharing the room with me, 

and he bounced out with more than his usual eagerness 
and energy. Five minutes later we descended with the 
rest of our noisy crew of huskies oil the distracted hotel 
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declare no dividend for about three months and " set 
him on the ground " with a thud. 

The rest of the journey, though agreeable, was with- 
out event. I had ridden fifty miles " on top " of an 
airplane when we put the wreck in the hangar on the 
home field. 

23 

Zooming 

a jacqueline story 

I went " hedge hopping " last night. *' Hedge hop- 
ping " is the fanciful name for flying low. I think it 
is perhaps the most exhilarating — and dangerous — 
of all phases of flying, even including acrobatics. It is 
the splendid sensation of tremendous power and match- 
less speed. No other sensation is to be compared 
with it. 

I had a nap in the mid-afternoon, and when I came 
out and found the air balmy I felt exceedingly fit. I 
climbed into machine No. — , and, finding her turning 
up 1,300 revolutions per minute, I even felt coltish. I 
taxied out to the line, the starter gave me the " Come 
across," and I jumped her off the ground. 

The air was lying as level as the Dead Sea. I sat 
there in the boat and tried to sing, but gave that up 
when I could not hear my own voice for the motor. 

Then there flashed across my mind the idea of giving 
Jacqueline a thrill. Jacqueline, you remember, is the 
" Rose of France " who lives in the big chateau on the 
hill. I climbed until I could see her tower and then, 
straight as a bee, I made f pr it. When I came near I 
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did a few Coney Island scenic railway dips, by way of 
a greeting. She says she can always tell when it is I 
by the way I " sign myself " in the air. I didn't get 
any answer — apparently they were all inside — so I 
went down where they could hear me. They came out 
on the terrace and waved as I went by with a rush. 

I then climbed up to the regulation 1,200 meters and 
pulled my very best bet — a " renversemient." It is not 
difficult with these machines because they take their 
time and one can go through the formula, " Pull — 
kick — cut and give 'em the gun " again, quite delib- 
erately. The old bus pokes her nose up into the air to 
a stall, the kick on the rudder turns her over on her 
side, and she sli^s quite naturally into a straight dive, 
which is the only terrifying moment, and then comes 
out of it as smooth and easy as sliding down the 
banisters. 

I prefer to do my stunts over " her " house because, 
if I must fall, it would be an ideal place, and to wake up 
and find her holding me by the hand wouldn't be half 
bad. I would start singing, " Je ne veux pas guerir," 
or as Americans sing it, " I don't want to get well." 

I dived down by the chateau and waved and headed 
for home because I was supposed to be doing some 
" hops." I hadn't been missed, so I did my quota of 
" hops," which have nothing to do with malted liquor 
but are merely practice landings. 

It was 9 o'clock and the sun was down, but it was 
not yet dark when I climbed into another machine to 
" run it up " on the blocks for the " mechano " who 
was trying to discover what was the trouble. It was 
dirty spark plugs, and when he had replaced them she 
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tuned up so beautifully I decided to take her arqund 
once. He pulled the blocks out, and as everybody else, 
including the " Chef," had gone in, there was no one to 
say me nay when I took her off. 

Still feeling coltish, I headed again for Jacqueline's. 
As I was almost there an impudent little " pup " from 
the Observers' School came up where I was and nosed 
around. To throw him off the scent I went on over 
the chateau and, when he turned for the camp, I 
dropped down low over Jacqueline's beautiful Corot 
forest and, just skimming the trees, I came back. 
Looking down, I could see the backwash of my " prop " 
waving the trees. 

They came running out on the terrace and waved. 
I turned sharply and, putting one wing down almost on 
the weather vane, I made circles above them. Then I 
went down the valley and came back on a level with 
them. I " gave 'er all the gun " and " zoomed " the 
chateau — that is, I almost went up the front of the 
place. It was too close for comfort, and I don't know 
what they thought of me, because I probably gave them 
a fright. 

That " zooming " was fun, and going back I tried it 
some more. Technically, it is contour-flying and is 
strictly " defendu " for such as me. I know I shall 
be ruined for anything else from now on. In Middle 
Tennessee they say if you teach a horse to jump fences 
he is no good after that because he likes it too well. 

I dipped into the valley, picking up speed all the way. 
I headed straight for some tall Lombardy poplars and 
actually I climbed them, or, rather, jumped them. 
After that I zoomed every lone tree in a field and 
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hopped every hedge, although, in fact, it was getting 
so dark it was risky. I went down to speak to every 
farmhouse, and when the barnyard fowl began to run 
for cover I would shoot up into the sky again. 

It is as different from ordinary flying as riding an 
Indian or Harley-Davidson is from motoring, only it 
is a himdred thousand times more thrilling than motor- 
biking. It is smooth like motor-boating and you have 
the same wave motion and the sensation of rushing 
movement. It is more thrilling than aquaplaning — 
that kingly sport, consisting of being towed on a board 
behind a fast motor boat. It partakes of the elements 
of all these. 

The ground flows past in a magnificent stream. 
Flying at an altitude is like floating, and if it were 
not for the beauty of the clouds above and landscape 
below, it would be monotonous ; but not so with flying' 
low, where one has to be alert and quick. It is really 
dangerous because, if the motor "poops," it means 
either sudden extinction or miraculous escape. There 
is no time to think, and, even if you thought, there is 
nothing that you could do about it. 

Don't worry, I won't do it often — I can't afford to 
take the chance when I am needed up front. 

I do not know if this letter will interest you, so much 
has been written about flying. I only wished to record 
my impressions so as to share them with you. I don't 
see how anybody can be interested in anything else over 
here but the Big Show. 

Things are happening up there which make every- 
thing else look pale. Our boys have come out of their 
fiery trial the pure stuff — I am proud of them. The 
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French worship them. I never knew till now how 
glad they were to see us. If ever two nations were 
united by blood poured out in the common cause it is 
France and America. 

They can't get over our having voluntarily come 
3,000 miles to help them. Their affection and appre- 
ciation are beautiful. I am tired of the side lines — 
I want to peel off my sweater and jump into the game 
with both feet. 

I found the field — it was not easy — and circled 
and landed into where the wind should have been if 
there had been any. I was coming down on a beauti- 
ful glide. I began to redress, when — bump! it was 
the ground ten feet closer than I had expected. It 
was really too dark to see well, but nothing was hurt. 

My fountain pen, " il ne marche pas.*' Excuse the 
pencil. 
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August-September 

24 
Finis for Germany! 

Arrived at my new camp around midnight. I am 
delighted, first, at the splendid spirit prevailing, and, 
second, at the size and character of this Third Avia- 
tion Instruction Center. They seem to be doing great 
things here with the minimum of lost motion. 

It is wonderful what things may be wrought by one 
man. Without casting any reflections on anybody, the 
great " elan " of the men here is due to the new C. O., 
whom I had previously known as " a first-class fighting 
man," and now it develops that he is also a topping 
administrator. He treats the *' pilotes eleves " as men 
and it is remarkable to see them rise to the bait. They 
are not to be hooked, however, as formerly, and are 
basking in the fair treatment. The presumption that 
they were Prep Scholars was not justified by anything 
except their youth, and ** beefing " has given way to 
boosting. They are as keen for the fight as briars, and 
Godamercy on the poor old boche when these hawks 
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are squatting on his tail. Nothing interests them that 
isn't connected with getting the Prussian buzzards. 

The barracks are the common or "issue" variety 
with the same old four-poster nightmares but I have 
learned to ride them and have taken possession of the 
bunk next to " Big Jarge," the one he saved for me, 
and we have set up housekeeping as usual. The mess 
is not as good as the last I left, which, however, was 
exceptional. This is good enough, and can be supple- 
mented by the Red Cross tea-room presided over by 
beautiful — or they seemed so to me — American girls 
in blue and white. I joined the Officers' Club ($i.6o 
per month) where I am sending this letter. I am quite 
comfortable, thank you. I reported at headquarters 
and will be assigned to classes to-morrow. 

This morning was spent in greeting friends — didn't 
know I had so many. " Big Jarge " came in and woke 
me up, then George Ewing. " Jarge " went out and 
rustled me some breakfast, for I had overslept. " Tay 
Pay " Evans, the red-headed Irish lad who is the best 
flier in camp, came over to see me. " Grub " Clover, 
the big ambulance youth who.bunked next to me at the 
2nd A. I. C. ; Benny Marshal, of Baltimore, to whom I 
am devoted ; " Charlie Chaplin " Carmack, Mullen of 
M. I. T., in fact all the men who were just casual 
friends before, I realize now ar| comrades; they all 
came around to ask the news doWn my way and we 
swapped some mighty yarns of the air, I didn't know 
till now how wrapped up in these fellows I am. 

Coming up from Tours I had an interesting con- 
versation with the wife of the French commandant 
assigned to the American Mission. I was the first 
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officer under the rank of a Major she had ever met. 
She was so agreeable that the time passed quickly until 
she got off at St. Aignan. 

I rode all afternoon and until late at night through 
one almost solid American army camp. Would that 
I had a mighty pen to write of the almost unsung 
S. O. S. (Supply of Stores) which, as well as the 
Z. of A. (Zone of Advance), represents the irresistible 
force of the splendid youthful republic across the sea 
and makes one proud to wear the O. D. or the livery 
of Liberty. 

Germany is beaten ! I always believed it, but now I 
see it in the S. O. S. It is written in large, unmistak- 
able letters, such as for instance an ice plant nine miles 
long, square miles of yards filled with good old box 
cars and " road hogs " to pull them ; parks of planes, 
trucks, tractors, such stores of everything as to be un- 
believable. The poor French are stupefied with the 
immensity. The roads and trains are all cluttered up 
with brown, dusty, husky, yelling, irrepressible dough- 
boys. Such a stupendous outlay of stores and orderly 
effort spells determination for us and finis for Ger- 
many. 

Lost in the Sky 

I was told to do an hour's " air work " — " play " 
would be much more accurate. In fact, i remember 
that the Chef de Piste said, " Go up and play around 

for an hour between V and R " [Vatan and 

Reuilly]. 
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I had a beautiful motor that wanted to climb like an 
elevator, but I held her down to a long straight hill in 
order to make a hit with the Chief, who hardly ap- 
proves of looping off the ground. I climbed until I 
came into the sunlight which had not topped the rise 
before I took off. It was rather handsome — the daz- 
zling crown of the Monarch of the Day just showing 
over the edge of the world, and all below me still 
clothed in a veil of misty blue. 

My attention was diverted from the diurnal miracle 
of the morning by the sight of a " formation," — that 
is, a group of planes in the shape of a V, headed north 
like wild ducks in spring. I felt sociable as I fell in 
with them. — The gregarious instinct gets a tremen- 
dous impulse in those upper altitudes. — I was greatly 
surprised that my old bus was able to keep its place, 
right flank rear, but it was so easy that I tried running 
ahead and climbing above. I watched them closely for 
some sign of recognition. They were apparently i8's. 
I jockeyed into a position near thie leader and tried 
waving my arm. That didn't get any response, so I 
wiggled my wings at 'em and dipped and dived, but 
they had their minds on their business and left me 
severely alone. 

I had erroneously presumed, to my sorrow, that they 
would make a short circuit and bring me back to camp. 
They crossed a river, then a canal and finally a railroad 
I knew nothing about, and were still headed north. 
Such a course, I knew, if persistently pursued, would 
bring me ultimately to the Front, where I have no 
"envy" of being just yet, so I did "About face!" 
and headed for home, or for where I thought home 
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ought to be, but home wasn't where I had left it, it 
seemed. 

Without either compass, map, or previous knowledge 
of the country, this was a serious complication for me, 
and the situation rapidly developed difficulties which 
were both unforeseen and unprecedented in my brief 
air career. I suddenly realized that I was lost — lost 
in the air. It is surprising how monotonous the scen- 
ery of this beauti*ful land may become when you see 
so much of it at once. There were fields and roads 
and villages, and villages and roads and fields, but not 
a friendly hangar in sight even when I was just above 
where I had figured they must be. There was not a 
distinguishing landmark in the landscape as I circled 
hopefully — only blank monotony, nothing I had ever 
seen before. I think I might even have welcomed the 
sight of dreary old Frog Pond, which I had hoped I 
had quit for the last time. 

There was not a familiar figure in all that wide coun- 
try below. I was going somewhere at the rate of 
forty or a hundred miles an hour but I did not know 
where or why. Wherever I turned, I said to myself, 
" Why should I go this way, — because I don't know 
where it leads ? '* It is a distressing sensation to be 
rushing through space so aimlessly. I followed roads. 
I steered by distant spires, but everywhere was only 
wilderness so far as I was concerned. I strained my 
eyes for the sight of a friendly airplane, but either the 
airy routes were deserted or they were lost in the haze 
that hung on the horizon and doubtless obscured my 
dear old hangars. 

The composite picture of the hopeless vagrant's route 
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was a circle. I began to find the river, the canal and 
the railroad ahead of me again and the sight was most 
discouraging because in my absorption in flirting with 
the " formation " I had neglected to observe from what 
angle I had approached them. I was lost I was 
utterly miserable. 

It is tantalizing to be lost in the air. When lost in 
the forest one craves the sight of a human soul, one 
wants to climb to some peak for a view of the country 
to guide him. At sea one strains his eyes for a trail of 
smoke or a sail, but in the air one's vision is almost 
unlimited. He sees below him hundreds of human 
habitations, caught in a spider web of roads; the world 
is teeming with life, but so far as he is concerned it is 
mute. He sees the towns but he does not know their 
names, he sees the roads but he does not know whither 
they lead. He may ascend until he can see over the 
edge of the world, he may descend until he can look 
into people's windows, but he may not ask them who 
they are or where he is. I am in favor of a bill to 
label every town and hamlet so that " by their signs 
ye may know them." 

I had visions of being "put on the ground" for a 
week for getting lost. I admit I also had some visions 
of a bad landing, for one must land when his gasoline 
is all gone. I was never so uncomfortable. 

I decided I would land and ask my way while I still 
had gas. Maybe I could " find myself " and get home 
again without the disgrace of being lost, I thought. 

I saw a beautiful field. It was smooth and green 
like a billiard table — or so it looked from 2,000 
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meters. Brown fields may mean freshly plowed land, 
which is bad medicine for pilots. 

I peaked on a long glide and listened to the singing 
of the wires with the engine idling. When they sang 
too shrill I eased up a little on the stick. The drifting 
smoke said I was headed into the wind. As I came 
down my beautiful flat field developed into a valley and 
I had to glide over a hedge into the next. I should 
have circled the piece to be sure, but it looked well 
enough, so I coupe'd the motor and made ready to 
land. 

Just at the critical moment, however, I saw a herd of 
cattle wander carelessly on to graze on the very spot I 
had picked to light. It was too late to change, so I 
let the machine down and rolled up to the very horns 
of the placid kine. 

Fortunately my fears for fresh beef and splintered 
airplane parts were not realized, but to save the cows I 
had to *' kill " my motor. 

I climbed out of the machine and mopped my beaded 
brows and stretched my cramped legs. 

The first person I saw was an adorable little Jeanne 
d'Arc tending the herd and darning socks. It was far 
from a heavenly vision she had, although it had de- 
scended from the sky. I was wearing a greasy pair 
of old overalls and was much muffled in sweaters and 
helmets. 

She flattered me greatly by understanding my 
French and informed me that I had descended al- 
most in the river Cher, on the other side of which was 
a great American camp nine miles long. 
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I was a long way from " Taw," as we used to say- 
in marbles. I had no idea how I came there, but I was 
almost up in the Zone of Advance. 

While we were yet talking, the village came running 
out to pick up the pieces of the aviator they had seen 
come down behind the hedge. I am glad that I was 
able to disappoint them. 

An " Eye-viator " is not without honor save in his 
own camp ! I was royally received and showered with 
invitations to visit the village, but I had always in 
mind the severe mien of the Chef de Piste to whom 
I must report. Having from many sources my direc- 
tions for my return trip I decided I must tear myself 
away. 

I chocked the wheels with lumps of dirt. I buckled 
the belt over the stick to hold it back. I gave " Es- 
sence," " Coupe," and sucked in the gas into the cyl- 
inders. Then I called for volunteers to hold tihe 
wings while I tuned up. Not that I needed them, but 
to test the story that the French will always turn loose 
and run. I selected four stalwarts in sabots and 
showed them where to hold. 

" Now, you will hold on, will you ? " 

" Si, si ! mon Lieutenant," they said. 

" You don't mind a little noise? " 

" Mais non, mon Lieutenant." 

" All right, be sure to hold on, whatever happens." 

Their faces wore the expression of "until Death 
us do part" as they gripped the wings. I put on 
" Contact " and twisted the prop. She went off with 
a rush. I had given her more throttle than I thought. 
I looked 'rotmd. My faithful friends had departed. 
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When the motor began to spit, they went away from 
there — the wing holders, the villagers, and the cattle, 
and I was left in lonely splendor to laugh. I throt- 
tled down and waited for them to come back. 

Little Jeanne d'Arc displayed her traditional bravery 
and led all the rest. My ! but she was fresh and lovely. 

"Donnez moi une besot pour un souvenir de ma 
visite," our hero demanded. 

She rose on tiptoe in her tiny little wooden shoes 
and — 

" I kissed her where she stood 
On the road to Mandalay " — 

Pilot's license, y' know. I put on my helmet and 
goggles and was away in a cloud of dust. I came 
back over their heads and " stunted " a little for them 
and waved at Jeanne, then picked up the river and the 
Route Nationale which led one straight into camp. 

I landed on the field several hours overdue. I tax- 
ied over to where the Qief de Piste was standing like 
the Colossus of Rhodes or Napoleon, with legs apart. 
He looked as if he were in a dark mood. 

"Forced landing, sir," I reported shamelessly. 

" All right," was all he said. I don't think I was 
even missed. This was very unflattering. 

I was talking to the mechano a moment later about 
the machine. The magneto had not been behaving. 

" Do you think we had better take 'er in, sir? " he 
asked. 

" HEADS UP," some one yelled, and we scattered. 
A wild plane came teetering toward the machine I had 
just vacated. 
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CR-R-R-R-ASH! BANG! ***??? 

He taxied into my machine, smashed it to splinters, 
bounded up into the air and came down on his nose. 
They pulled him out of the wreck unhurt but well 
frightened, and called for the wrecking crew. 

" Yes," I said to my mechano, " I think you had 
better take the machine in and have it repaired." 

26 

Flying Fishes 

I had my " first " ride in an airplane yesterday, — 
or so it seemed by way of comparison. The other old 
boats on which I trained seem so slow and heavy by 
the side of the Flying Fishes that I wonder now how 
they ever got off the ground. I remember how fre- 
quently I came in with a sore arm from wrestling with 
the old " lit volant," while I learned yesterday to run 
the little fish with two fingers on the stick. My! but 
they are touchy. They permit no liberties and even 
old acquaintances must respect their distaste for fa- 
miliarities. Where one gave the old blunderbus a 
kick in the rudder bar, one caresses the pedals of this 
machine delicately but firmly. It is as quick to detect 
a timid touch as a brutal blow. What I am trying 
to impress you with is the great difference. It is no 
work at all to run my new friend unless you want to 
call the pleasant mental stimulation of flying, work. 
At any rate it is all in the head, while the " bird cage " 
requires only brute force. Ifs slogan should be, " Can 
you ride a bike ? Then you can fly a motivated bunk." 

I drew my flying overalls and helmet yesterday and 
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reported on the field at about 4 p. m., but even then I 
had to wait in the scanty shade of the field shack for 
the machines to appear. I was reading the daily War 
Cry when I heard my name called and I was told I was 
assigned to Spot No. 1 1 at the right. The field is 
laid off in a Greek cross ; the shack is at the center, and 
there is a plane for every spot, — six to each arm, for- 
ward, back, left and right, twenty-four in all, — and a 
moniteur for every six students. He makes his head- 
quarters on the field, which yesterday was in the broil- 
ing sun. The only shade and comfort was from a 
small rock pile and you know how much shade and 
comfort it has to offer. Of course, only one line of 
spots is used at a time and this depends on the ca- 
pricious wind. The object of this little game is to go 
up and come down again on or near your own spot, 
and to run over some one else's spot tends to make one 
rather unpopular with any friends whom you happen 
to rout out by your sudden and unexpected appear- 
ance. 

The moniteur was up in the air when I came out 
to the spot and I heard some high recommendation 
from the men, who say he is the best in the bunch. 
When he came sailing in, in good old 875, I went up 
and reported. He has a jolly sort of smile that is 
winning. He is — but I think Til reserve him for 
another time. He told me to go in for supper and 
come back at about 7:20. I climbed up behind him 
in the machine at about 7 130. Gosh ! it was good to 
smell the good old hot castor oil and feel the rush of 
the propeller-thrust again after a month. 

He told me what to watch and you may be sure I was 
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keyed up to catch everything. We picked up off the 
ground in a few quick hops and soared upward on a 
beautiful winding road to where it was fresh and 
cool, and then he gave 'er to me. 

She was so steady and smooth that I didn't have to 
do anything for a while. Then he indicated a new 
direction with one of the big brown hands upon the 
cowl and I gave 'er a little stick and rudder together 

— Zowie! it was splendid the way she took 'em and 
tipped up a little on the bank and came out of it when 
I took *em off. This is a flying machine, I'll say. 

I kept her level and made a few turns without skid- 
ding or slipping. Then he took her and, over a little 
square of woods I remember, he showed me what not 
to do. I watched him break the Decalogue of the 
Air one by one. He even crossed his controls, which 
in the bright lexicon of the air is the Great Sin. For 
this the machine sought revenge by going into a Vrille 

— only you mustn't call it vrille, you must pronounce 
it " vree," no matter how it is spelled, — but he gave 
her lots of opposite rudder so that she forgot about 
the Vrille and behaved. 

Some of the Cardinal Principles of steering the Fly- 
ing Fishes, as enunciated yesterday, are: 

" Don't get into a Vrille — but if you do, give her 
Opposite Rudder, quick. 

" Don't pull on ' ze Stick.' The motor will take you 
off the ground and climb and climb and climb, so when 
you get up, throttle down. 

" Keep her nose up in the turns — and lest you for- 
get, — keep her nose up in the turns. 
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" She wants to nose down going in, and nose up 
coming out of turns. 

*' She's a good girl. Treat her like^ a lady." . . . 

He cut me off with only nine minutes. " S'nuff for 
the first day/' he said. . . . 

I think I have seldom seen such a "courage du 
soleil '* as yesterday. It was as if some Old Master 
was splashing at a ten-league canvas with a brush of 
comet's hair from a palette smeared with gorgeous 
colors. And up there in the pink and lavendar clouds, 
two little motes were chasing each other. 

" ril be up there soon," I kept saymg to myself, 
" and rU fly right into the face of all that color and 
light." 

rU be up there even before this reaches you, for 
things are moving now. 

2^ 

Black Poppy Wreaths 

To the Father of Greayer Clover 

You have been notified by now of the death of your 
son. There is nothing I can say that will any way 
alleviate the profound grief of his parents, but I feel 
a solemn obligation to share with you some of the in- 
cidents of my association with him as I share with you 
the sorrow of this hour. I had been with him all 
through our flying training. Our bunks in the bar- 
racks adjoined, but more than that, there had grown 
up between us a sincere attachment. I was attracted 
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to him from the first moment. To me he was the epi- 
tome of glorious youth. I am a much older man and 
he flattered me by his apparent interest in my work. 
I was on the staff of the New York Sun. We had 
planned to go back to New York together after the 
war and I was to introduce him to my newspaper 
friends. He was eager for the metropolitan experi- 
ence and I am sure he would have been welcome in any 
newspaper office in the city. 

I was devoted to him as I have seldom been to any 
one. We had frequent and lengthy conversations 
about many things because of our similarity of tastes. 
I know of no one with a keener zest for life, which 
makes his death all the greater tragedy. He wrote 
you, no doubt, of his narrow escape at Tours when 
another machine ran into him on the ground. (No; 
he withheld this, doubtless, because he knew it would 
cause his mother additional worry.) He wrote ex- 
ceedingly well, I thought. He showed me several let- 
ters which had been published. 

I hope he wrote you of the friends he made at Tours. 
I met the wife of the deputy of the department of 
Indre et Loire, who had entertained him at dinner, to 
meet the under secretary of state for aeronautics. 
They all came out to camp at Tours to call on him the 
following day, but as he had suddenly received his 
travel orders I had to meet them for him and explain. 
It was always the same, whether French or American. 
Every one was attracted to him. He liked people and 
there is ample evidence that people liked him. 

He told me just a few days ago of the friends he 
had made at Issoudun. It was the simple home of a 
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French workman. While the rest of us were hanging 
around in cafes he used to go and sit in the garden 
with these people and read the fables of La Fontaine 
to a tiny little girl who preferred that even to the bon- 
bons he brought her. The affection between the big 
American officer and the little French child was beau- 
tiful and touching. 

He was telling me the other day about how keen he 
was for flying and about the excellent instruction he 
was having. He was a good flier. I had a talk last 
night with his tester, who had not heard before of the 
accident. He was dumfounded. " Clover was a 
careful flier," he said, " and knew what he was doing 
all the time. I would no)t have let him go if he was 
not all right." This monitor thought so much of your 
son that he gave him special instructions after hours. 
If so good a flier as Greayer had to fall I know that 
it is all chance, and what happened to him may happen 
to any one of us at any time. 

I was flying that morning over the very spot where 
he fell. Of course, I knew nothing of it until his 
friend Webb told me, and even then it was incredible 
until verified at the hospital. I am sure it would be 
a matter of comfort to you if you knew that every 
mark of respect was paid at his post and all work was 
suspended while the funeral cortege passed. The flag 
was at half mast, and another was draped over his 
bier. I marched just behind the camion, which bore 
his casket, along with a platoon of his friends. The 
band led and played Chopin's magnificent " Marche 
funebre." Our hearts were very heavy when they 
lowered him into the grave, and when the bugler played 
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" taps " he seemed to express our poignant grief for 
a dear friend. We saw placed on the grave fresh 
flowers, the blue, white and red of the clochettes, mar- 
guerites and coquelicots, the flowers of France that 
he loved so well, that he gave his life for gladly, I be- 
lieve, as he had so often risked it to carry aid to those 
who were fighting for France. 

I believe, furthermore, that he is well content to rest 
in France. The pity is that he shall not be here to 
share in the joy of seeing France liberated. We came 
away all the more determined to carry on and to do 
his share of the work as well as our own. As I stood 
at salute by the grave my heart went out in pity for 
his father and mother, and I salute you, the parents of 
this brave boy. 

28 

Heart of the Old Frenchman 

I was close to the bleeding heart of France last night. 
It is " No Story " as O. Henry would say, but it af- 
fected me deeply. I was sitting out in front by the 
side of the road after supper to get away from the 
noise in the barracks to read over my letters from 
home — for the fourth time. A Frenchman came 
"klok-ing" down the road in his wooden sabots. I 
looked up and spoke and he halted. We exchanged 
greetings. I gave him a cigarette and he gave me a 
light. I put by my letters because, great or small, I 
like to talk to them and if Liberte, Egalite, Fratemite 
is to be found anywhere in France it is among the lit- 
tle people close to the soil. It is in the Third Qass 
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compartment that some one offers you his seat if you 
look weary. 

We talked of many things, of war and weather, and 
of the scarcity of tobacco, but it was only when we 
spoke of France that he choked up and tears came to 
his eyes. 

" Poor France,*' he said and wiped his eyes with a 
great bandanna. "All the young men have been 
killed. What shall we do?" 

" Three ! '* he said, speechless for the moment and 
holding up three gnarled and toil-worn fingers. 
Tears were streaming. " Tve lost three,^ three 
brave boys, — all I had. One on the Somme, one at 
Verdun, the last — the youngest, he had only 20 years 
— when the ' sale boche ' drove at Paris. I don't 
know where he was killed. Mes pauvres petite gosses ! 
Pauvre France ! " and he became quite inarticulate. 

We smoked a while in silence. Then he told me 
about his sons. Two were married. Each had chil- 
dren. Now the widows and his grandchildren live 
with him and it is a hard struggle to run the farm with- 
out the young men. 

" You may be sure, M'sieur, the Americans were 
very welcome." 

He was soon cheerful again. These are remark- 
able people. They are capable of deep feeling, but 
their natural state is gay and it is not often that one 
gets beneath their gayety to the real heart. That is 
torn and bleeding for the young men who won't come 
back. 

" Will you wait for a little moment? " I asked when 
he started to go. I ran into the barracks and dug out 
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of my trunk the box of candy I have been saving for 
myself. 

" Give this to the children for me," I said. 

I never enjoyed a box of candy more. 

29 
Life Is Good 

I want to tell you about the hard life I am leading. 
I think the mothers in America have a right to know 
the hardships their sons in France have to endure. I 
shall hew to the line, let the chips and " quips," as B. 
L. T. will have it, " fall where they may," and a fig 
for the Censor! 

Take, for instance, last Sunday as typical of the 
treatment we receive at this Aviation Training Camp, 
Field 9 : We were hauled out of bed at sunrise by a 
Headquarters orderly who tapped one on the shoulder 
and said in a whisper, so as not to awaken those who 
were not flying, " Flying, sir, at 6 :45." One then 
turned over amongst his warm O. D. blankets for the 
statutory 40 winks before sticking his nose out to try 
the air. 

*'A bit crisp, yes, but what's that I smell coming 
from the direction of the cook shack? Ham- 
and— ?!!" 

" Wow ! there goes the breakfast bell ! " and forty 
sleeping figures are galvanized into action by sharp ap- 
petites which will not be denied. There are frantic 
efforts at dressing and much splashing around the 
wash basins and the wild young savages trample one 
another getting into the mess hall. Imagine our dis- 
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appointment, on sitting down to the long deal table^ 
at finding only the following menu : 

Cantaloup (J4 each) 

Cream of wheat with milk and sugar 

Crisp bacon and fried eggs 

Doughnuts 

Coffee with cream 

But, I tell you frankly, that is all we had for break- 
fast; of course, if any one wanted a second helping of 
anything, it was provided. 

Then the heartless monitors drove these poor, half- 
starved lads out into the cool morning air with noth- 
ing in the world to protect them from the chill except 
woolen sweaters which probably cost $14 wholesale 
apiece, fur-lined combination suits which make one 
look like a Polar bear, or Dr. Cook starting on an 
Arctic expedition ; fur-lined gauntlets and fur-rimmed 
goggles, all issued by this close fisted Yankee Govern- 
ment. Honestly, that was all I had to keep me warm 
when I went up for an hour's air work. I can't say 
anything against the air because when I got up where 
I could see the jolly old round-faced sun looking over 
the edge of the world, the air was creamy; not one 
bump in a cubic mile of it. I cocked the old Nieuport 
first up on one ear and then the other and spun around 
on her nose until her joints creaked and her sinews 
sung with the strain. 

It was fun and I played around as long as I could 
and only came down because the machine was promised 
to another fellow. I playfully " zoomed " the crowd 
on the field about the flag, made a short tour de piste 
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and set down a perfect three-point landing. I got out 
of the machine and stretched out on the ground in the 
by-this-time warm sunshine, with my helmet for a 
pillow. I tell you sincerely that the " crool " chef de 
piste would not let me sleep even a full hour, but after 
about 45 minutes told me to take another machine for 
landings and just to spite him I laid down nineteen 
smooth-as-silk *' aterrissages." He promptly retali- 
ated by graduating me to the next class. 

At II o'clock we came in from the flying field for 
calisthenics in front of headquarters. Volley ball may 
be substituted. For fifteen minutes with shirts off 
and our complexions exposed to the pitiless sun we are 
put through the setting-up exercise, which is a part of 
the deliberately cruel scheme to increase our appetites 
ISO that we will be goaded by the pangs of hunger while 
waiting for midday chow. 

The same stingy policy may be seen in the following 
menu for lunch : 

Potato soup 

Veal cutlets 

French fried spuds 

Asparagus tips, sauce piquante 

Sliced tomatoes, sauce mayonnaise 

Punch (vin rouge sucre) 

Ice cream 

Chocolate cake 

The cook who makes our pies and cakes used to be 
pastry cook for the Tuxedo Club of New York and 
doesn't know a thing about cooking — not a thing! 
His handiwork is discussed around the camp, just like 
the daily communique from the front. You will hear 
some one say : 
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" I don't think I shall go away over the week-end. 
I just heard ' cookie ' say he was going to build a layer 
cake for Sunday." 

Or another will say : " What do you think of that 
strawberry shortcake we 'had yesterday?" and some- 
body else will reply : 

" Well, now, I thought his apple turnovers with 
drawn butter we had on Thursday were superior/' and 
right away the argument is on. 

He certainly is an artist and this mess is so popular 
on his account that men have been known to burst into 
tears on being graduated from this field. 

After our meager lunch, we lounged around to com- 
plete the requisite amount of " bunk fatigue " for the 
day and then a truck called for us at the door to take 
us to Roo-ye (that is the way the French here pro- 
nounce Reuilly) for a swim. Some preferred to stay 
at home and play tennis. I managed to do both. 
The swim was excellent. 

The Americans have appropriated a bend in the 
stream for a swimmin' hole, and dive from the bridge 
which is almost 30 feet above the water. The vil- 
lagers all turn out to see the strange race of people 
who come ten miles to bathe themselves in the river. 

"Why use water," they say, "when there is Eau 
de Cologne?" 

We stopped at a cafe for something warm inside 
because the water was cold and then the truck brought 
us back in time for flying. We had only used up the 
hot part of the day when it is " bumpy " in the air. 
I did spirals for several hours. They are not half 
bad. You set the machine upon one wing, pull the 
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stock back and ride the merry-goround on edge. 
You can feel the centrifugal force in a tight spiral 
pulling you down into the seat and the world whirls 
around fast enough. 

I landed and still had time enough for two fast sets 
of tennis before supper, which consisted of only this: 

Chicken pie 

Macaroni 

Coffee 

Chocolate layer cake 

Do you think what we have to eat is enough for a 
" growing boy " ? 

The Stars and Stripes says that the A. E. F. is the 
only body in the world that now has white flour regu- 
larly since the order has come from the Q. M. that the 
American army at home will eat mixed flour and sub- 
stitutes. Maybe if you are good I will send you a 
Christmas box with a chocolate cake in it. 

After supper I went down to the Y. M. C. A. hut 
and saw Irene Franklin and friend husband Burt 
Greene sing a song or so — all free for nothing, when 
at home the same costs $2 per seat. 

I took my bedding roll and slept out under the sil- 
very moon, the night was so balmy. It did not re- 
quire any sedatives to put me to sleep, either, for it 
was — 

" Another day, another dollar, — 
A million days, a million dollars." 

It's a hard life and I thought you ought to know 
about my tribulations. 
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30 
Windows In Clouds 

I am falling behind with my narrative as is so often 
the case when Fve been gadding about. It seems that 
the more I have to tell, the less time I have to tell it. 
I suppose I shall have to let the whole of that trip 
to Tours go by the board, eventful as it was, and take 
up some of my later voyages. Tours is a delightful 
city and some day I am going to attempt an appre- 
ciation of the place. 

I am grateful for the times I have sat out '* Unter 
den Linden" in the shadow of Balzac's statue and 
sipped mousse fraise, which is the French for straw- 
berry ice, and watched tout le monde, or at least all 
the little world of Tours, either passing or like myself 
sipping and smiling. I am grateful for the excellent 
Hotel of the Universe and its excellent cuisine and 
quiet littie garden where one goes for his after dinner 
coffee. 

It would be a particular person who would not en- 
joy dinner au dehors among the box elders at St. Av- 
ertin by the Cher, but I am gratefulest for the discov- 
ery of Vouvray, which ripened on the sunny slopes 
across the Loire and aged in those cool caves in the 
chalky cliffs where the blood of the grape is miracu- 
lously transmuted into liquid amber. I can never un- 
derstand how Champagne got its reputation when 
there is also Vouvray. 

I discovered also on this last trip to Tours a new 
Park in the heart of the town which takes me back to 
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Savannah. It is a little green island in a sea of houses. 
. It is prim and formal and filled with adorable French 
children. Any mention of Tours now would be in- 
complete without the Beranger Gardens, the club for 
American officers provided by the Y. M. C. A., which 
is the nearest approach to a country club I ever saw in 
town. 

It is charming and is presided over by an even more 
charming Boston lady who comes from that part of the 
Brattle Street aristocracy that " speaks only with 
God," but she has come a long way and is a sort of 
combination of angel, sweetheart and mother of every 
officer who passes that way. I only had time to run 
in and pay my respects this time. The Cathedral is 
famous, but somehow it is not as beautiful to me as 
that simple old church at " Sanmax." 

I came back as you know up the valley of the Cher 
in a motor cycle sidecar. Everything went beauti- 
fully until it was too dark to see and then everything 
went wrong, which was to be expected, as it was Fri- 
day the Thirteenth, and I spent the rest of the night 
shivering by the side of the road or bumping along 
without any lights over a road pitted by heavy trucks 
and recent rains. I came in the next morning bleary 
eyed and weary and slept the sleep of the just — just 
about burnt out. 

I appreciated that same road more when I went over 
it the following day at an altitude of i,ooo meters. 
It was on a petit voyage in my little Nieuport. I 
have seldom seen anything more beautiful than this 
countryside in the bright morning sunshine. The at- 
mosphere had been washed clean by the rain of the 
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night before until things glistened as the slanting sun 
struck them. The white farmhouses, here ^nd there 
a more pretentious chateau, the winding river and the 
straight canal, and off to the north the lake country 
sparkling with blue lakes that sometimes caught the 
sun and flung it in my face, all were glorified in that 
clear light and I was enraptured with my wonderful 
point of vantage and felt that it is good to be alive. 

A storm was coming up in a hurry, however, and I 
saw it cross in front of me and suddenly blot out from 
view in a sea of cloud my destination which was al- 
ready in view. It is not nice to be curtained off from 
all sight of the ground. The clouds seemed to be 
dragging through the treetops. I had no idea of their 
real height. I only knew tiiey were between me and 
the good, green earth, and lest I be completely lost, I 
turned in a wide circle. I had almost decided to return 
to my camp when I saw a window in the cloud bank 
and through it a big white circle on the ground which 
marked my objective. I turned and dived for it, but 
before I could make it the clouds closed the window 
and I was blinded and chilled by the clammy fingers 
of the fog around me. Not knowing how low they 
went I dived with motor so as to have plenty of speed 
to " zoom " if I suddenly saw a house or a tree loom- 
ing up in front of me. 

It was an anxious moment until I broke through the 
lower edge and saw the field and the other machines 
in front of the hangars. They say I had speed and 
to spare. I put my wheels down on the edge of the 
circle and slid up to the line with the others, my friends 
who had preceded me. They were sitting in a straw- 
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thatched summer house attached to a cafe, waiting for 
it to clear up sufficiently to get off again. We de- 
bated on going into the town for lunch, but as it seemed 
more likely to clear up than to rain, we waited, and 
consequently I missed a picturesque old place and a 
good meal, I am told. 

When it brightened up a bit we got up like a covey 
of partridges — the season opened last week — and 
headed for home in a hurry, except myself. I went 
over an American assembling and testing field for 
aeroplanes and had a look at the astounding extent of 
it. On the ground were hundreds of the night bomb- 
ers painted dead black, and as many day bombers 
painted a glistening blue. Beyond this field is the 
enormous American storage depot with acres of red 
roofs and miles and miles of tracks and yardage. 
Nothing impresses me with the extent of the American 
effort more than the sight of these vast stores. It 
stultifies the imagination to try to grasp it. There are 
mountainous piles of non-perishable materials on the 
yards, and heaven only knows what all those sheds con- 
tain. Among them, however, is the largest ice plant 
in the world. 

I wheeled off to the south reluctantly from this in- 
teresting ant hill of activity below me. I was bump- 
ing my head on the ceiling of clouds again and I had 
to peak to avoid running into the big black thunder 
clouds scudding along across my path. They crowded 
me down until I was almost hedge-hopping, which 
was not as I might wish it, as I could feel the vibra- 
tion caused by one cold cylinder. It was not as agree- 
able as the ride out earlier in the morning. I was 
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it 



bien content " to make the camp and land with mo- 
tor in the circle. I was the last in. Everything else 
had already been run into the hangars in anticipation 
of the storm which, immediately I was down, justified 
all expectations and blew quite a bit. 

An amusing incident happened on my trip to the 
French flying school south of here. I had no trouble 
in finding it. I made^a beautiful landing for the bene- 
fit of the French class of Caudron fliers, but when I 
turned on the ground to taxi up to the Chef de Piste, 
a French Captain, to report and have him sign my 
papers, my motor gave an asthmatic cough and died, 
and all the king's horses and all the king's men could 
not make it go again because the cylinders were burnt. 
A broken oil lead was the explanation and as I would 
have to wait for field service from my camp with an- 
other motor I was invited to the French mess for lunch. 

The young " aspirants " were particularly cordial. 
Hospitality is a religion with them. We had an ex- 
cellent lunch with black bread and " pinard " as the 
chief difference from an American mess. I was 
adopted by two young fellows who saw after my every 
want. I sat between them and while I was talking to 
one of them I overheard the other say : 

" Yes, we have killed thirteen here in two days." 

" Sacre bleu, mon vieux," I said. " You don't 
mean to say that you have killed thirteen in two days ? 
I thought it was bad enough with us, but your record 
here is terrible." 

" Perhaps you didn't just understand me," my 
friend said. "We have killed thirteen partridges in 
the last two days, not aviators. The shooting season 
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opened two days ago. Won't you have some ? " he 
added, passing me a platter of quail on toast. 

I cannot do justice to the beauty of this green val- 
ley of the Cher that I followed on my way to Pont- 
levoy, except to say that in my opinion it is all of the 
" Garden of France " they call it. I have been up 
and down it, on foot, on a bicycle, in a side car, on a 
truck, in an automobile, and now in the air, and I 
have come to love it like home. From the air it is 
ravissant. 

I find many souvenirs of Stevenson in the canals 
and rivers. You remember R. L. S.'s " Inland Voy- 
age " ? I wonder if you can find it and send it to 
me. It is a tiny volume. The canal that mirrors its 
tall poplars ends at St. Aignan, whose castle and park 
overlooking the river are as fine as anything in all 
Touraine. The Cher in front of the town writhes 
on itself like a wounded snake. 

I thought once that I should have to descend in the 
meadows because as I was just over the town the mo- 
tor developed an ague which I thought would shake it 
to death. I limped on into Pont-levoy. I made the 
prettiest landing of my career on the field which was 
an old aviation school and has a landing ground as 
smooth as a lawn. Again the weather would not come 
to my assistance and afford me any excuse for not 
starting homewards at once. I had to defer my visit 
to Suzanne's famous restaurant which is known to 
all Allied aviators. 

Coming back I ran into the roughest weather I ever 
experienced in the air. It was a fight all the way to 
keep the plane right side up. I passed very low over 
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the beautiful Valengay, from which the imprisoned 
Spanish king had to be evicted by the constable when 
he had served out his time. It was like leaving Eden, 
no doubt. It appears lovely enough from the air. 
The present mistress is an American woman who mar- 
ried the title and who is hostess every week-end to many 
American officers. 

I was probably paying more attention to the chateau 
than to my way because when I came to what I believed 
to be Vatan, my base, I looked all around for my camp 
but some one had apparently taken it away. I was 
distressed because I knew I was lost again. Old 
Dame Nature was cooking up an awful mess of 
weather for supper and apparently I was in the pot 
for the way the air boiled. Then it began to rain and 
gum up my vision so I peaked for a group of white 
hangars. I landed with an awful bump on a French 
flying field. The students and monitors were hud- 
dled under the wings of their Caudrons to keep out of 
the rain. 

They let me taxi up into the hangar itself, out of 
the weather, which was my excuse for landing. I 
said nothing of being lost but I made guarded in- 
quiries of towns and roads and soon had my map 
oriented and myself located. It cleared off soon and 
after I had given away all my cigarettes I pulled a 
Chandel off the ground. I spiralled down from 1,500 
meters into the old home park but no one saw the first 
good spiral I have made in a week as everybody was 
in at supper. Too bad, n'est-ce pas? 

I went up yesterday to do the test which would de- 
termine whether I shall go Chasse or they make a 
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bomber of me. It was beaucoup mauvais temps and 
I had to wrestle mightily with the elements but when 
my motor went over to the enemy I had to admit my 
defeat, and I had my first forced landing. That first 
moment when the motor stutters, wheezes, and the 
tachometer needle begins to fall and the plane to falter 
and flutter, is bad, you may take it from this Old Salt 

In a wind like that, these planes have the gliding 
angle of a ton of brick. I could never make the field, 
I saw, and the best looking field was so located that I 
had to spiral to make it. The wind tried to take me 
twelve different ways at once but I set her down with 
a dead stick as well as I ever did with motor. I then 
climbed out on the top wing to let them know I was 
all right 

Captain Bishop, who was also taking his test, had 
identical trouble and landed just on the other side of 
the hill. Orders are to stay with your machine, so I 
stood up on top of my plane and saw that he was right 
side up, and then settled down for a wait. 

Some French children came across the fields to keep 
me company. There was a little pink cherub who con- 
sented to perch on my shoulder and tangle her fingers 
in my hair to hold on. That's what is the matter with 
this army life, there are not enough children around, 
and if I ever go on a voyage agaiu, without a pocket 
full of bonbons, I hope to be severely punished. 

The field service rescued me and I came in to find 
my dear cousin John Crowe Ransom, from the Ar- 
tillery School at Saumur, waiting for me. The tester 
said any one who got down safely in that wind was 
passed, so I go Chasse. When I saw the pile of 
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wrecks from that morning's flying, I felt not so badly 
for my experience. 

Adieu, Ma Jacqueline! 

The other fellow won The Most Beautiful Girl in 
France. I know now I never had a chance. In fact, 
I knew it a long time before either one would^admit 
anything, for " there's a light that shines in women's 
eyes," and yet doesn't lie. That light was in her eyes 
whenever he was around. I was not slow in seeing 
it. I was by this time, however, too well entrenched 
with the rest of the family to be thrown out and I 
think she liked to have me around because I always 
boosted his game. That was not difficult because he 
is a delightful chap. They are to be married next 
month. The " blow " to me is softened by the fact 
that I am invited to the wedding which will be in Paris. 
That will be the " happy ending " of one of the pret- 
tiest romances of the war. 

I shall not soon forget the last time I flew over to 
the Chateau to say good-by on the eve of being trans- 
ferred to the school of advanced flying. I went over 
the Chateau at a low altitude and dropped a note on 
the terrace saying that I would be back later — about 
time for tea. The only place to land was a long and 
narrow field and the wind was across the short di- 
mension, but nevertheless I managed to warp the old 
Flying Bedstead into the dock without smashing any- 
thing unless it was a record for fancy landing. I 
taxied up under the lee of the hedge and went to meet 
the family who were coming across the lawn. 
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We had tea on the terrace, where I met the guest 

of honor, Monsieur C , Ancien President du 

Conseil de Paris, which title I beUeve is something like 
that of Lord Mayor, and his dignity was quite equal 
to any title. Notwithstanding he was quite agreeable. 
He was also former President of the Aero Club of 
Paris. I have seldom met such a stately old gentle- 
man or such courtly manners. In honor of my fare- 
well, an old bottle of Vouvray — older even than my- 
self and of a beautiful amber hue — was cracked. 
Vouvray, in my humble opinion, is so much finer than 
champagne, that once having tasted this golden Tour- 
aine sunshine, ever after champagne seems so rough 
it scratches the throat. 

A French artist who is well known in France — he 
does those center-page drawings in Ullltistration — 
and who is spending the summer in the Petit Trianon 
gate-lodge of the Chateau, where he has a charming 
and picturesque studio overlooking the rose garden, 
came over to present me with a silk pennant for my 
plane. He had designed me an emblem which is 
highly appropriate considering my name. It is an 
old black crow flapping across a blue sky. I was 
greatly touched at his thoughtfulness. These French 
are wonderful at such little acts of kindness. He is 
coming to New York this winter to exhibit at 
Knoedler's some of his war sketches. You must see 
them. They are strong and graphic. I had given him 
letters to McBride and others and he seemed to ap- 
preciate it greatly. Please remember the name — 
Jeanniot — and go to see his work when you see it 
announced. 
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When the time came to go, I reluctantly started to 
say farewell, -but the entire family, including all the 
guests and even the servants, had decided to go out to 
the plane with me to watch me take off. I made my 
preparations, as I had no " mechano " to help me, but 
just as I was about to twist the prop, the Ancien Presi- 
dent du Conseil stayed me with a gesture. He stepped 
out in front of the others and proceeded to deliver an 
address. I did not understand more than about one- 
fifth of the high sounding phrases, but his manner was 
as grave as " Napoleon's Farewell to His Generals." 
You would have thought I was about to undertake a 
Transatlantic flight instead of merely flying back to 
camp before my absence was noted. 

The situation struck me as being highly humorous, 
but I would no more have dared to smile than to laugh 
aloud in church, he was so serious. I thanked him and 
then climbed in and took off without mishap, although 
I barely cleared the trees at the other edge of the field. 
I climbed until I had a little altitude and then I put 
the old bus through the few stunts she is able to do 
without flinging a shoe or losing a wing. I " zoomed " 
the crowd until they were about ready to nm and then 
I pulled her up and waved at them as I went by. I 
left Tours shortly afterwards and came over here to 
Issoudun to take the Chasse course. 

I have every reason to remember the Chateau as 
my most wonderful experience since I have been in 
France. I have met there some of the most interest- 
ing people in this country, including a General, many 
artists and writers, the wife of the President of one 
of the biggest financial institutions in France — who 
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has invited me to visit them at their villa at Deau- 

ville, — in fact, Mme. E 's chateau is a veritable 

Little Versailles. "Forced landings" have no ter- 
rors for me since the one which introduced me to these 
people. . . . 

I wish I could share with you the Sport Supreme 
— Acrobatics. I would like to take you through a 
few vertical Virages, a Chandel or two, about ten turns 
in a Vrille; pull out into a Loop, and then kick into 
a Renversement. Many people in acrobatics lose all 
interest in Mr. Hoover and his " Food will win the 
war, don't waste it " slogan, but I believe you are one 
who would like acrobatics, you are such an inveterate 
Playboy. 

Right after the war I am going to have an " Avro," 
which is the limousine of the air, and like Frank 
O'Malley's yacht FU name it the Floating Kidney. 
It's a great boat for the missus and the children. I 
am driving a little Silver-sides top-water minnow now. 
It is like a part of you and so small you pull it on like 
a pair of pants. The height of my ambition now is to 
land it in the square of one of these little French vil- 
lages and give the natives a treat. I was caught in a 
storm yesterday and for a while I could not decide 
whether I was flying a kite or a plane. You've seen 
a kite with not enough tail. That is how my machine 
acted. 

How can I ever thank my friends and 

for some wonderful letters; One such letter from 
home does me more good than a month's leave on full 
pay. It has more sparkles in it than a bottle of Vou- 
vray of 1886 and is just as intoxicating. I didn't be- 
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Heve half they say, but it certainly listens well, and my 
great hardship is to be separated by some 3,678 miles. 
Gosh! I'll be glad to get back to all that life I left 
behind. 

Vm thinking of asking leave to go to Milan when 
I finish my training so as to hear some good music. 
Do you know any musical people there now ? FU have 
seven days, exclusive of travel time. You see, I ex- 
pect to go to the coast from here for aerial gunnery 
and then be stationed on " ferrying " out of Paris, so 
that I will not need to ask a " permission " for Paris. 
There is a chance of ferrying planes over from Lon- 
don. It is all very inde&iite but I intend taking my 
seven days leave as I have had none since I have been 
in the army. 

My unique experience since I have been in France 
was to have a poem dedicated to me. Liton-Chevalet, 
whom I met at the Chateau, is rather well known in 
France as the author of several volumes of exotic verse 
and is a frequent contributor to the magazines. He 
was asked to write something appropriate for the 
double celebration of the Victory of the Marne and the 
American celebration of LaFayette Day at St. Amand 
and he did me the honor of inscribing it to me. FU 
send you a copy. I wish I had the time to make a 
metrical translation but flying takes all my time now. 

Liton is in some way related to the present Prince 
of Monaco. I told him Frank O'Malley's story of 
the Prince and he swears he will tell it to the Prince 
the next time he is at Monte Carlo so that Frank may 
ultimately get the " four bits " he loaned the Prince 
in New York. Liton is a delightful fellow and prom- 
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ises to be my sponsor when I come to Paris. He has 
a beautiful house there and is well connected. He will 
be an excellent guide and I hope to meet through him 
some of the brilliant young artists of to-day. There 
is much to be learned from them, I think. 

The Parisian papers are really excellent. I wish 
we might copy some things from them in America. 
I don't know whether or not it is entirely war economy 
but they are marvels in concise statement. There is 
usually a leading article on the war written by some 
person who is both well informed and a writer. The 
rest of the paper is news handled in an admirable way. 
They are 2-, 4-, or at most 8-sheeters and one man 
can read at least one paper in one day. Le Temps 
seems to be the standard here just as the worthy Times 
is at home. 

Encore a million thanks for your letter. Please let 
me hear of our friends. I am flying the little fast ones 
now and I hope before many more weeks to be ready 
for the World's Serious. The Zone of Advance has 
it on the Service of Supplies for excitement. 
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1917-1918 

32 
Somewhere in Merrie England 

I AM pleased to be able to announce my safe arrival 
on this side, after an agreeable and uneventful trip on 
a large and comfortable liner. You have doubtless 
received by now the extensive letter I wrote on board 
and posted on my arrival. After disembarking we 
were taken by train to this excellent camp which has 
been graciously provided by our British friends and 
allies. I am also glad to say that the food is regular 
man's grub and there is plenty of it. The camp is a 
model of sanitation and order and I am in all respects 
well cared for. The climate approximates that of 
Alabama. 

We have a daily hike to keep us in form but not 
much else to do, as this is a temporary assignment. I 
do not know where we will train. The Y. M. C. A. 
is doing a splendid work in providing for nearly every 
want. I mention these things to relieve whatever 
anxiety you may have for my personal safety and 
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well being. I did not say comfort, but I did not con- 
tract for that, nor do I expect much of it for the next 
few years. The fighting man can get along without 
it. I did not cable my safe arrival because of the ex- 
pense. I know that you are brave and patient, so I 
will reserve a cable for something more important. 

I am thrilled at being again in England. Pleasant 
recollections come flocking back with familiar scenes 
beginning at the very port of disembarkation. I could 
almost write a poem on the blinking harbor lights. I 
love the sea and all its appurtenances. Then there 
was the ride through this beautiful land with its soft 
round hills, green valleys and hedge-rows — "not 
hedge-rows but little bits of sportive woodland run 
wild." If it is beautiful now when most of it is brown 
and sere with winter, what must it be in Spring? 
" O, to be in England in May," when all these hedges 
burst into bloom. The farmer plods along behind his 
plow pulled by his great Percherons, and hundreds of 
birds twitter in the brown furrow in ;his wake, as tame 
as barnyard fowls. I am coming back in May to this 
lovely land. Will you join me here? 

The little village where we left the train for the 
Camp is delightfully picturesque. I am going in this 
afternoon for another look. It is a homely and homey 
little village, full of neighbors, not strangers, and full 
of wholesome good feeling for us. We have a big 
convoy of <:hildren begging for American coins for 
keepsakes. I hoisted one pink cheeked, bare kneed, 
chubby cherub to my shoulder and carried him a mile, 
his little brother trotting alongside. It is great to 
be fighting to protect a land such as this. " Love thou 
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thy land with a love far brought from out the storied 
past.'* I am not living a life of ease by any means, 
but there is sufficient novelty and excitement to com- 
pensate. I hope you are well and I am eagerly wait- 
ing for your first letter. 

33 
A French Noel 

It is Christmas and we are far apart as men gauge 
distance but to-night my heart goes homing back to 
you and the old fireside and in spirit we are near on 
this blessed anniversary of the Nativity. I believe that 
you are also thinking of me — Mothers have a way of 
remembering all their brood on Christmas especially 
— and the thought gives me much happiness. Have 
no fear that I am not well cared for. The Govern- 
ment provided a bountiful Christmas dinner wifli 
turkey, and what it lacked I was able to buy in the vil- 
lage. In fact I had another very good dinner at the 
Hotel de la Gare later with a party of friends. I have 
no complaint to offer except that the Government can- 
not provide nor the country afford an adequate anti- 
dote for the homesickness on Christmas day. It has 
been a long time since we have been together on Christ- 
mas, has it not? I have felt the curse of the wander- 
ing foot. When Johnnie comes marching home — r if 
ever — he will be cured and I hope all the rest of the 
Christmas dinners we shall have together. 

Would you like to know how I spent the day? It 
has been my custom now for many years to attend the 
Midnight Mass at Christmas. On Monday night I 
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was on guard in the loneliest section of the town. 
When I was relieved I came into the Guard House in 
the old Cazerne in the shadow of the Cathedral. I sat 
down by the fire and dozed off. I was awakened by 
the musical clangor of the chimes in the tower calling 
the people to worship. Outside I could hear the clox- 
clox-clox of wooden shoes on the cobbles and I joined 
the muffled figures hurrying toward the door of the 
Cathedral. 

I hope some day to see the Portals of Heaven. My 
conception of the Pearly Gates is that they will be like 
the vision that gleamed upon my sight when first I en- 
tered the Cathedral. The nave and aisles were in a 
sort of solemn gloom but tfhe altar glowed with a won- 
derful light which rose and filled the vaulted dome 
and overflowed into the transepts. It was the golden 
light of a thousand candles which seemed to have a 
tinge of blood-red in it. The candle light was inde- 
scribably soft. The Cathedral is built of a soft chalk- 
white stone which imparts some of its softness to the 
light it diffuses. The framework of the great rose 
window of the choir was outlined against the shadows 
in lacy whiteness. Never in song or story, painting 
or legend, have I found the effect I am telling you of 
even suggested. 

I was bewildered with its beauty and perfection. 
Then the Priest, clad in wonderful vestments which 
made him look like a great golden beetle, came out be- 
fore the wedding-cake altar and began the chant which 
was taken up by the choir and the great organ. Soon 
the Church was filled with echoes as soft as the candle 
light. The priest intoned his Latin cadences with per- 
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feet rhythm but I remember better the beautiful voice 
of some French woman behind me. The moon came 
out from behind its veil of clouds as I came out of 
the church; The spire was pointing straight toward 
heaven and was like old ivory. 

On Christmas day the American boys had a *big 
Christmas tree at the drill grounds for the French 
children who had never seen the like before. They 
came in droves and we had a present for each. In 
the evening we had a reception and entertainment for 
the French soldiers, who were delighted. I was on 
guard all day. 

34 
Women of " Sanmax " 

I wrote you, I believe, that I am on the Military 
Police. You remember that I was considering the 
Mounted Service military police before I decided to 
join Aviation because of the opportunity to know the 
French people and to learn the language. I feel that 
I am eating my cake and having it too, having both 
military police and aviation. I was the guard at the 
station to-day and I had a peripatetic lesson in French 
by the Chef du Gare, a pompous but kindly old gentle- 
man who walked my post with me and explained some 
of the mysteries of the French verbs. He says to 
abandon die dictionary and to acquire a vocabulary by 
conversation, in other words to learn by doing. 

I was not permitted to send the cable I wished to you 
at the holidays. The cables are for official business, I 
was told. I did not have either the money or Ae fore- 
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sight to provide a present for you before I left the 
States. The least then that I could do was to take a 
basket of good things to the widow of a French soldier 
killed in the war. She is pitifully poor, but she has a 
large family of adorable children. 

My military and social duties have been crowding 
each other so that my correspondence has fallen into a 
state of neglect comparaCble only to a last year's bird's- 
nest. One day I stood guard in the snow for ten and a 
half hours. I was inside but three times for warmth. 
It is my social life, however, which has absorbed the 
time ordinarily devoted to writing. You are doubtless 
surprised to hear that " over here " there is society, but 
there is and right pleasant it is, too. I am impressed 
more by its likeness than its dissimilarity to the social 
life of a college town in the United States. I fell im- 
mediately into the life — after some practice in the lan- 
guage — as if I had been set down in Murfreesboro 
or Lebanon or any such " city." 

To go back several days to the Widow Favas for 
whom I carried the basket of eatables for her New 
Year's dinner, I promised to write you also of the 
pleasure I had in marketing. Marketing in this pleas- 
ant village is a social affair, as in Savannah. The 
Commissioner of Police, Monsieur Bonneau, is a young 
man, perhaps 32. He was wounded at the Marne in 
the left hand. I had asked him for the name of a 
poor widow. After making the investigation himself 
he also volunteered to act as my shopping guide. We 
went first to the market where we purchased the main- 
stays. At each stall, you may be sure the prices were 
right. Also there was abundant " lagniappe " or its 
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French equivalent. I explained to him the Creole 
origin of the word. When we went into the shops for 
the " fixings," it was a function always. There was 
much bustle and buzz over getting just what I wanted, 
and when I was satisfied we were invited back into the 
living room for a glass of their sweet wine with cakes. 
The shop where I bought the goose was like one 
of Cruikshank's drawings for Dickens. There were 
dozens of chickens and children on the floor and the 
walls were hung with fowls and game, but out of all 
there was a certain cleanliness and order. Widow 
Favas and her lovable children had a good meal. 

The other day while on guard, I said " Good morn- 
ing " to one of the few persons who passed on my out- 
of-the-way beat, and she, a middle-aged woman of nice 
appearance, stopped to talk. The conversation was in 
French until I learned that she is the professor of Eng- 
lish in a nearby city where there is a large university. 
She invited me in to warm my hands. She is staying 
with relatives who run a lingerie shop. I was shown 
to a seat by the open hearth and served with a big cup 
of coffee. An adorable " la petite Marie " came and 
shook hands with me and said " Vive TAmerique." I 
shall go back again and look at the beautiful things in 
the shop. Lace is made in these environs. Even you 
might be envious if you saw the delicate lace and snowy 
linen of the quaint headdresses worn by the peasant 
women when they come into town in the funny little 
donkey carts on market days. Every market day is 
like First Monday in middle Tennessee. I have been 
asked to visit in the university town and I shall call on 
Madame Professor when I go, if I can get away. A 
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young French soldier at home on permission lives at 
the same town and has asked me to be his guest. 

I had the post on the Avenue on Sunday. I was 
marching up and down with a convoy of French chil- 
dren who are teaching me the language, when the little 
Mademoiselle who works at the post office leaned out 
of the window of her house and asked when I would 
be free and invited me to tea. I was off at 6. I ex- 
pected only tea, but it was dinner instead. The social 
customs perhaps before the war were different. They 
live in a little box of a dove-cote, a sort of gate-lodge 
for a larger place, — these two girls. The one who 
works at the post office is my age, the other is just 20 
and is a student of medicine at the university, at home 
for the holidays. They explained that it is not the 
custom to entertain young men without the strictest 
chaperonage, but since their parents are dead and their 
brothers are in the trenches, they have waived the for- 
malities. It was a jolly party ; one speaks a little Eng- 
lish — the younger, which with my little French \vas 
sufficient. The dinner was more than sufficient, it was 
excellent. It was of course prepared by themselves. 
They brought in the table from another — or "the " 
other — room, they explained, in order to save coal. 
They can not afford two fires. I was glad I could tell 
them that coal is dear in the States, so dear in New 
York that the public schools had to close. After din- 
ner we had cafe noir with delicious little cakes. I have 
asked for the recipe for you. It was interesting, their 
attitude toward their poverty. It is the gay spirit of 
the South through the Civil War and all its privations. 
It is remarkable how well they live in spite of the war. 
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It is by virtue of their good management. To them 
America seems fabulously rich, and it is. It would do 
America good to see how they care for their resources, 
and they might learn from America something of mu- 
nicipal sanitation. 

For New Year's day — the grand fete of the year 
in France — I was invited by the Commissioner of 
Police to his home for dinner. It was a great surprise 
to me to receive the invitation. His home is also tres 
petite — no other size would do for his charming little 
wife and their little bisque doll of a baby named 
Yvonne, who says " MtTfii " for everything that is 
given her. Again I had a marvelous dinner. In fact, 
I ate not wisely but too well. It is the home of good- 
cooking — France. I told him of Police Commis- 
sioner Woods of New York whom I had the good for- 
tune to know when I was stationed at Police Head- 
quarters. I told her of Fifth Avenue and the theaters. 
It was a splendid evening and I shall call again soon. 

An old grandmere whom I helped across the icy 
street and with whom I stopped to talk, sends greet- 
ings. She has lost a son in the war. " La guerre," 
she says with a shrug of the shoulders, " il est tres 
triste." 

" II est Tan de fin de guerre," I told her. Her an- 
swer was another shrug. She had seen two other war 
New Years. I get always the same answer when I 
say this is the last year of the war. I do not know 
what they think. 
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36 
Give Me the Stars 

My motto is: Improve each shining moment. I 
found this piece of paper in the guard house, but it was 
two hours before I found the opportunity to write the 
third line, during which time I witnessed the passage of 
a brainstorm, caused by a lack of forethought on the 
part of the man in charge of the detail. The teapot 
tempest having subsided sufficiently, I now resume the 
indoor pastime of the contemplative man — nursing 
the fire in a refractory stove. There are worse jobs. 
For instance, guarding the ice factory with the tem- 
perature below freezing. It is not the cold I mind 
about that post, it is the utter inutility of the idea. 

To-night I am going to guard a train. I think I 
shall be permitted to climb inside a car to keep warm. 
I hope so. It is a troop train. It is an odd sensation 
to arrive somewhere at night and to march of? some- 
where in the dark without any idea where. It always 
awes men into silence. 

I know just how those men felt to-night. I have 
been there. Things are different at night. Night 
lends dignity and awe even to a quiet little village such 
as this. It is the unknown, and the unknown is nearly 
always associated in the human mind with the fearful. 
Man instinctively fears the night. It is a remnant of 
a prehistoric danger that stalked by night; there is a 
certain grandeur about the night, which is only height- 
ened by man's puny efforts to shut himself in and to 
drive the night away with lights. Brilliant street light- 
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ing always did seem to me to be a woeful waste. The 
street lights only show up the squalor and shut out the 
stars. 

The only place in Manhattan I would care to be is 
a certain alley they forgot to light. This little village 
is clothed in a magnificent gloom after sun-down. In 
a few moments the eyes become accustomed to the 
darkness and the squalor is clothed with velvety black- 
ness. I was sixteen hours on duty, most of it out in 
the weather, and I am tired and sleepy now. 

37 
A Shop in the Avenue Gambetta 

Life here in this quiet corner of France, always 
agreeable enough for me, is punctuated with certain 
little incidents more pleasant than others. Some of 
them will serve in future years as fragrant souvenirs 
of these gentle people and their picturesque surround- 
ings, and of the sojourn among them. None of my 
incidents have any particular importance to any one 
except myself, but to me they are dear. Yesterday, I 
think it was, I stopped in at a tiny shop on the Avenue 
Gambetta to buy something. One word led to another, 
as Frank O'Malley says, and soon I was engaged in 
conversation with the pleasant Madame, with the result 
that I was invited upstairs to meet the rest of the fam- 
ily, including the grandfather, a most delightful old 
gentleman who has traveled much and seen much. 

The purchase was entirely forgotten, but I have in- 
stead a splendid idea. The old gentleman says that 
this section is celebrated throughout France for its cui- 
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sine. The people are all bon vivants even in time of 
war. I have decided to compile a cook book as a sort 
of souvenir and Madame Chaigne has agreed to write 
for me the first recipe. Other friends will add thereto 
and soon I shall have a sizable book and a most desir- 
able list of delectable dishes to take back to America 
with me. Leila, I am sure, will appreciate it, and we 
shall enjoy the fruits of my endeavors at her table, 
perhaps. 

" Another day, another dollar," as the negroes say. 
I must close this note. It is bed time. Affectionately 
I say Good night. 

38 

La Marseillaise 

Were you about to think that I had deserted you? 
There is not the opportunity to compose my daily- 
letter to you as in the piping times of peace. Ehities 
interfere, and then also some days are so crowded with 
experiences that there is hardly time for duties, much 
less anything else. All my life I have been too busy 
living to pause and write. I think sometimes that to 
be a writer one must be only an observer who sits by 
the side of the road and watches life pass. His joys 
and sorrows ought to be second hand. It is a sacrifice 
I can not quite bring myself to. 

I have had two days of more than usual fullness. 
An artist could put them into two paragraphs. It 
would take two pages for me to give you an idea of 
how I passed them. At sketching, my pen is a butter 
paddle. 
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I went to the next city to do some marketing for our 
mess. I like marketing. The market places are al- 
ways full of life and color. I pride myself, too, on 
driving a neat bargain on occasion. Put all my pur- 
chases in a tow sack and swung it on my shoulder. I 
must have made an off sight when I entered the prin- 
cipal hotel. It was a strange " peddler " who wore a 
chic chapeau and chamois gloves, but my pack was 
my pass and I was not ashamed of my business. I 
left my bundle at the hotel and had the day to myself. 

"My impressions of the place" — let me see — an 
ancient ruin of a castle "old in story" built with a 
prodigal disregard of the cost of stone and labor, by 
the side of a sluggish river cloyed with weeds and 
arched with many picturesque bridges of sighs and 
size, narrow streets that ended abruptly in blank walls 
or climbed a flight of stairs to another aimless street, 
high garden walls over which leaned ancient ever- 
greens, classic gates with elaborate grills which gave 
glimpses of prim gardens in the heart of the crowded 
city. The dim religious light of many churches where 
women — always it was women — kneeled on the 
clammy flagstones before some statue covered with 
cheese cloth. 

What did I do ? — Nothing in particular that I re- 
member. I never get anywhere because I find the first 
person I meet so interesting I stay and talk instead of 
going. The French have a name that fits me — and is 
frequently applied, — " Bavard.'' It is not exactly as 
bad as a village gossip, although I think he has been 
grossly maligned. A bavard is one who likes to stop 
and chat with the old women in the kitchen windows 
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and does not mind stopping long enough to swap a 
yam with the hot stove league at the grocery store, 
but is especially fond of learning something of some 
one who has something to contribute to his general 
store of miscellaneous and useless information. That 
is what I understand the meaning of the term to be, 
and I take the appellation as a compliment. 

The First Person in this case happened to be in a 
musty, dusty old book shop up one of those odd streets. 
She was pale and desiccated like some of the fine old 
books. In spite of her silvery hair I am uncertain as to 
her age. She may have been 30 or 60 or on either side. 
I am sure I don't know. She has the fine features of 
aristocracy, the aristocracy of brains, and speaks Pari- 
sian French — not necessarily a compliment. I got no 
further all morning. I learned about many things from 
her, about Moliere (I was on the point of buying a 
beautiful set of his books when I suddenly remem- 
bered that we have a war over here and I have no 
place to put them) — about Montmartre and how the 
war has affected Paris; they have had to close their 
little old curiosity shop in the Rue . 

She had two brothers when the war began. Now 
she has one. He was recently at home on permission; 
she described the little family picnic in the Bois with 
the muget (our lily of the valley) just poking its way 
up through the mold. They hung on his every word. 
They did not know whether he would have another 
permission. He has miraculously escaped even a 
wound but he has the " cafard *' — the homesickness. 
Her picture of French family life is beautiful. We 
talked of the Church and the State and religion. I 
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found no subject she has not some acquaintance with. 
She was a strange bookish person but most gentle. 

Later I fell and knocked the skin off my finger. I 
went into a drug store to buy a disinfectant. A French 
girl there was sympathetic and bound up my finger in 
beautiful style, and would not accept any pay for her 
drugs or her trouble. I am sure that the wounded 
who -were brought there after the terrible battle of the 
Marne were well cared for. I am sure that you have 
great sympathy for the women of France. You know 
what war is from '61. Will you write me about those 
days and send me some of my father's war verse? 

I think I feel now as he felt in those days. I miss 
that fine freshness which I had in those first few days 
in France, but I am by no means bored or immune from 
thrills. For instance yesterday when I heard a splen- 
did French Captain who has earned his Legion d'Hon- 
neur sing the " Marseillaise *' and the French soldiers 
come booming in on the chorus, I was deeply moved 
again as of old. The circumstances were peculiar. It 
was after a concert and fiesta of the French, which had 
been gay and amusing, that their Colonel, a military 
person with a fierce bristly mustache, mounted the plat- 
form and spoke. I discovered that he is also an 
orator — all the French are on occasion — and he 
spoke with much ardor and briefly. 

" While our comrades are dying for us and for lib- 
erty and the right," he said, " let it not be said that we 
were thoughtless of them in our gayety. In their 
memory we will sing the ' Marseillaise.' '' The event 
will be memorable to me. It is something to have 
heard French soldiers, the pick of the army, sing the 
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'' Marseillaise/' I was in their midst as one of them 
and as one of the fortunate few invited guests. I 
was with Brunet and Cauvergne. The latter says he 
has written you. 

My friends the Czechs sang, as you may remember. 
I had dinner with Michka and the Herr KapeUmeister 
of the Czechs to arrange for a musical soiree with the 
Czechs at our barracks on Thursday evening. He was 
an engineer at Prague before the war and is a cultured 
gentleman as well as a musician. We talked music 
quite naturally and I verified my original impression 
that the music of his people is their native mode of 
expression. Later we had our coffee in the cafe and 

were joined by his commandant, Lieut. , of whom 

I have already written. I feel that I have been to 
Bohemia, for what is travel but an exchange of ideas 
with distant neighbors? When you have ridden on 
one train and one steamer you know them all. The 
important thing about travel, after all, is the discovery 
that other peoples are just like those you left at home 
with a few minor differences ; that all men have more 
in common than of difference. 

39 
A Dejeuner in Deux Sevres 

I hold a brief for Romance. Contrary to current 
opinion in this modern, scientific and efficient world, 
I hold that it still exists, for I saw it and for a few 
glorious moments I lived it. 

I was on duty in the not far distant city of Niort, 
duty consisting in wearing a brassard and being orna- 
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mental. Having exhausted the meager opportunities 
of amusement oflfered by the place, I was standing in 
front of my hotel facing the plaza, munching on a 
packet of figs and meditating on the decadence of the 
Golden Age, when — Things — Happened — when 
suddenly a charmingly pretty girl swished by me leav- 
ing Romance in her wake. I could only stand and 
stare after her superb carriage and wonder what she 
was doing here, because patently she was Parisienne, 
from her chic chapeau set jauntily on her head to the 
big black bows on her patent-leather pumps that twin- 
kled merrily as she walked. 

She was almost around the comer before I thought 
that perhaps Romance could be pursued. I shoved the 
figs in my pocket and determined to be her shadow, but 
not daring to hope for so much as a smile. I was in 
such haste to be after her that, rounding the comer, I 
almost ran into her because she had stopped to look in 
a window. Recovering, I shot past her and crossed 
the street, and watching out the corner of my eye I 
saw that she had not noticed me or my embarrassment 
in her intent study of the window. She set off down 
the street again at such a brisk rate that I had difficulty 
in keeping her always in view in the crowd, much less 
in having a fair view of her fair face. 

I saw her turn another comer and this time I 
thought I had lost her for certain, but I arrived at the 
corner in time to see a flutter of blue disappear in the 
door of the Patisserie^ I debated on laying in a large 
supply of chocolates, but I decided that of course she 
could not belong there and that I had better wait for 
her to come out, I planted myself where I was not 
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conspicuous, but commanded an excellent view by a 
" back shot " in the opposite store window. It was a 
hardware store and the tradesmen may have quite nat- 
urally wondered at the American's interest in agricul- 
tural implements in France. 

An acquaintance passed and demanded a light and 
I was so anxious to have him out of the way that in 
my haste I must have wasted three matches. My haste 
was unnecessary because, long after he had departed, 
she lingered, until at last I was about to reverse my 
decision about her belonging there. To help pass the 
time, I began munching my figs again. I had just put 
a great one in my mouth when she swished by my mo- 
mentarily averted gaze, paused, and — could my eyes 
be serving me right? — was coming toward me with 
outstretched hand ! 

There came to me, fortunately and suddenly, the 
flash of recognition and the circumstances of our intro- 
duction in St. Maixent, my depot, a few days previ- 
ously, when I was equally impressed but when the cir- 
cumstances were such that I had little opportunity to 
talk with her, and I had not seen her since. She was 
truly from Paris, where she lived with an aunt and 
worked in some Government bureau. She was on a 
brief visit to her parents in St, . 

I gulped the fig whole and managed to recover and 
speak to her. 

"What was I doing? Had many great affairs 
brought me to Niort? Would I walk a little ways 
with her?" . . . 

Would a starved cat eat liver? — Words, neither 
Frendi nor English, have yet been invented to express 
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adequately my willingness to go anywhere with her. 

She was on her way to the station to take the train 
for Paris. She had arrived a few moments before I 
had first seen her and was trying to beguile the time 
between trains. Her train left at 12:40 and I saw 
with dismay that it was close upon 1 1 already. 

One must eat, you know, and I asked her to have 
lunch with me. Her expression was such as I might 
have expected had I proposed eating her grandmother, 
and I suddenly recalled that this is France, where young 
people only see each other, so to speak, over their 
parents' shoulders. I was utterly dismayed and dis- 
appointed, because my case seemed hopeless. It sim- 
ply isn't done, was her way of putting it. 

" But " — and there was hope in the way she said 
it, — " there is no law of etiquette or otherwise to pre- 
vent two young people from just happening to dine at 
the same place." 

She was particular to insist that she was not dining 
with me and would pay for her lunch out of her own 
saucy little purse. We went to the best hotel and I 
was disappointed to notice the dining room almost 
vacant, because always it is something to be seen with 
a beautiful girl. We were early. The head waiter 
ushered us down to a delightfully petite and intimate 
table with flowers which I had removed because they 
interfered with my view of the Flower of France. 

The lunch and the service were excellent because I 
was staying at the hotel and was known to demand 
the best, but I do not remember what we had and I am 
sure I never ate less. 

She is remarkably intelligent for one so pretty. I 
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didn't know that looks and intelligence went together. 
I found that she is well aware of the advantages of 
Paris and has availed herself of the opportunity to hear 
good music. 

Courtship in France emphatically is not what it is in 
those United States. From what I could gather from 
her rapid-fire French it is a sort of correspondence 
course right up to the altar. One never saw the other 
except possibly at a dinner or a lawn fete with lots 
and lots of dear old ladies around, and as for having 
lunch with him alone — well ! it was nothing short of a 
reckless adventure. 

We came out of the dining room as the stream of 
French officers beribboned and bemedalled, with their 
families, were coming in. I held her coat for her, 
naturally, . . . she blushed; ... I could see it 
mounting behind her shell-like ears, and she fairly ran 
out of the hotel. When I caught up with her she was 
still blushing furiously and gloriously. It seems that 
I had committed The Great Faux Pas ! 

But how was I to know that the simple courtesy of 
helping her with her coat in the absence of the hat- 
check girl was the Almost Unforgivable in France? I 
explained that in New York it would have been an 
equally great faux pas not to have helped her, and she 
explained that in France one doesn't, that's all, and we 
both laughed. 

She said that in Paris the Americans do not always 
behave. Coming home from the office one afternoon 
she was annoyed by an American following her — I 
certainly could not afford to blame him — but he was 
a trifle too persistent. She turned on him suddenly 
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and summoning the only English words she knew that 
seemed to fit, she snapped : 

"Pig,— Turkey!" 

He " got her,*' for he went away from there ; but 
really, can anything more amusing be imagined than 
to have some one suddenly shout " Pig, Turkey," at 
you? 

We walked through the beautiful little Park and 
went into the fine old Church of Our Lady. I wonder 
if the blind beggar yet understands the sudden shower 
of silver that rattled in his cup ? 

Train time came on apace. She showed me how to 
buy for a sou a ticket permitting me to accompany her 
to the platform. I robbed the newsstand of all its 
feminine looking magazines until she looked like a 
little newsstand herself. Then I put her on board the 
Paris Express and found her a seat, enjoying im- 
mensely my first opportunity to make a fuss over any- 
body's leaving since a long while. 

There was almost a train-load of " Disnuffers " — 
boys of the Class of '19, off for training and soon to 
war, — who made friendly but embarrassing remarks 
to the American seeing the pretty girl off. I gave them 
all my cigarettes. They are great fellows, these young 
Poilus, but I was jealous of the interruption. 

I was almost taken off to Paris; when the train 
started I had to jump. 

She came to the window and waved her little hand- 
kerchief which made me regret I had not begged it as 
a souvenir of this, my breathless bit of Romance. 

She promised not to smile at my ludicrous attempts 
to write to her in French. 
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40 
Right Front into Line 

I have just come in from my first military drill in 
several months and while I am still under the spell of 
the physical and mental exultation as a result of the 
exercise, and before the certain soreness sets in, I want 
to write my recommendation of drilling as an ideal 
form of discipline for body and mind. I have been 
in danger of becoming soft from lack of exercise. The 
duties of a Military Police are not arduous. They are 
even sedentary in some cases when the Corporal is not 
expected. My leisure has been spent in reading with 
occasional walks. Consequently I was slipping into 
The Slough of Chronic Grouch and gradually acquir- 
ing a student or civilian slouch. 

You can't imagine how a brisk morning drill bucks 
you up ! With a regular officer — that " goes," two 
ways, — out front barking his commands at you, and 
the soft turf crunching under the good old army boots, 
a slight bulging of the chest is pardonable — nay, it is 
even recommended by the w. k. " Eyedseare." I am 
not a " military person " by the widest stretch of the 
imagination and the sooner I can take my lordly ease 
again in " Cits '' the better I will be " suited," but one 
thing I shall miss and that is the good old " Squads 
Right," " Squads Left " and " Right Front into Line." 
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41 
Hail to Thee, Blithe Spirit 

I think the information I am about to impart will 
contain little of " aid and comfort to the enemy/' but 
it is a source of much joy to me. I refer to the birds 
of our aviation field, — the true birds and not the man- 
made counterfeits. I arise before the sun, and watch 
him first appear as a livid dome on the misty horizon 
and grow to an agate lamp in a lavender sky, but al- 
ways the birds are awake before me. First the hedge 
is astir with sleepy twitters and suddenly it bursts into 
a bustle of matinal affairs as they take to the fields. 
There is a great confusion of happy sounds that mingle 
in the morning chorus. The crows are streaming over, 
each a black flake of night, always going somewhere, 
always filled with restless energy. Their cries are dis- 
cordant, but they do not jangle. It seems a part of the 
wild sweet out-of-doors. A hawk, a marvel of equi- 
poise, floats along the edge of the wheat field. His 
lines of body and flight flow in sweeping curves and of 
all the birds his movements seem the lightest and 
freest. 

But the glory of our field is the skylark. I have 
never seen his likeness in America. "What is most 
like him? " The mocking bird alone is such a singer, 
but the lark is no larger than the sparrow. Every 
morning he awakes with an apparent ecstasy of joy. 
He climbs straight up into the sky, sometimes he is lost 
to view and one only hears him, sometimes he is caught 
by a golden beam of light from the sun which is still 
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betow the verge for us, and he becomes a radiant and 
palpitating star. He sings of something even more 
wonderful than the flowery fields below him or the per- 
fect days in June, because we know these and can yet 
not fathom his joy. He sings as if his happiness will 
burst his small body. His fine pianissimo ascends until 
one thinks the taut strings will stand no more. Sud- 
denly he vol piques and drops to the scented fields of 
new mown hay. He is worthy of the fine gem of our 
language whidi has been dedicated to him. 

42 
Cutting In 

Hello! you there: How goes it by you? Qa, va 
bien? 

With me it goes well enough. My application for a 
permission was declined with the explanation that I 
shall be sent tout de suite to Issoudun, which means 
perhaps that I shan't have a permission until I have 
brought down my cinquieme boche and become an 
" A," for after Issoudon comes the fireworks and one 
goes through now either like the w. k. pay train passing 
the tramp or pas de tout. I am all for getting on, and 
the prospect of action has almost cured my cafard. I 
am " abslootly " confident of being able to fly the fast- 
est appareil built and I am as keen as an owl for trying. 

Went to a dance last night at Beranger Gardens, 
which is the officers' Y. M. C. A., and found it only 
mildly amusing. I danced with the wife of the Dep- 
uty from this Department and am invited to tea. It 
is tres rigolo to see a Shavetail take a girl away from 
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a Lieutenant Colonel, but all is fair in love and war, 
and this is both. 
Johnnie Ransom failed to arrive, malhereusement. 
Mille baisers. 

43 
Fly Away to Alabama 

How would you like to see me come flying home to 
Alabama as I flew over to L'Aubriere? It would be 
lots of fun to " zoom " the old homestead in a little 
Flying Fish, and make circles around the spire. I am 
really getting on now. I finished rouleurs yesterday 
and you may quote me as saying they are tricky, " va- 
rium et mutabile semper rouleurs." You can't place 
any more confidence in them than in the modern crop 
of girls. Rouleurs are grass cutters, y' know, they 
won't lift off the ground — much — but they do things 
on the ground that would make an airplane envious. 
They will do anything but go straight — that isn't in 
'em. I can't complain because I didn't " cheval de 
bois " — wooden horse merry-go-round — I didn't kill 
my stick and I didn't go over on my nose — my own 
and the machine's — as all of the others did at one 
time or another ; but I had rather take my chances on 
the back of an untamed Nubian woof-woof, known to 
be the wildest of all beasts. I did a snake dance with 
mine, but kept it out of the bushes, which my friend 
Douglas Fairbanks Lancaster did not. Now he is 
called " Bush " Lancaster because his pitched him head- 
long into the briars. 

I passed on to-day to D. C, or dual control. I went 
out early in the afternoon, but all I did was to polish 
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benches waiting my turn, which did not come, unfor- 
tunately. I watched the landing. It looks easy, but I 
will probably find differently to-morrow, as they tell 
me it is quite a little trick to orientate the plane with 
the ground in a neat and orderly manner. Will try 
to keep you posted on my modem Pilgrim's Progress, 
my goal at present being to be a Chasse pilot which is 
my idea of the Top o' the World. There is nothing 
on earth he can not look down on in one sense of the 
word. It takes a good man to be a scout pilot, which 
is why I want to take the test. There's not a man in 
the army who does not envy him and his wings. My 
more immediate ambition is to get over to the field 
where I will have a little trick of my own so that I can 
fly over to L'Aubriere for Sunday dinner. I can do 
it without trouble. 

It will be good fun to swoop down on them again 
and write my name in the air for them with a respect- 
able plane. I shall throw quite a lot of swank, too, 
when I land again on the field where I trained on the 
Flying Bedsteads, and visit the boys. " Rocky," my 
old classmate, I think will by that time be Chef du 
Piste and I can spend the night at his shack and eat at 
Headquarters mess like an old Grad. 

I had a letter to-day from Mme. Jeanniot saying 
that my pennant is there waiting for me. 

44 
The Touch of Your Hand 

This is the best hour of the day. All the restless 
little winds have declared a truce and the air is as 
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smooth and soft as velvet, and cool and soothing like 
the touch of your hand. Is it remarkable that I think 
of you at this sacred time of day when we used to 
walk and talk together? I am seated at a little table 
by a graveled walk in a garden with geraniums and 
lawns and little blue com flowers. It is the garden 
surrounded by the Red Cross buildings. Strangely 
enough I seem to be the only one enjoying the garden 
just now. 

As I am writing, the Red Cross nurses in white and 
blue and with their starched headdresses are crossing 
the green lawn. From their conversation I gather 
that they are going to a dance at Field 7. Their faces 
are animated and they are quite pretty. I hope they 
enjoy the dance because they deserve all the pleasure 
they get. They work hard. I wonder that they chose 
the life. 

I have found near the camp a little oasis of wilder- 
ness in the midst of this desert and harrowed land of 
dusty brown fields. It is a little forest of firs with a 
thick springy carpet of sweet scented needles. I am 
sleeping out of doors these calm quiet nights. It is 
agreeable to awake under the stars and to feel the sweet 
cool currents of air moving without hindrance across 
the night. I have my army sleeping roll which is ex- 
cellent for such occasions. I think I might even sleep 
out in winter with this bag and still be comfortable. 
It is a great joy to leave behind all the weary inter- 
course of daily life at the edge and throw myself down 
on this brown mattress of needles and in healing soli- 
tude to forget everything sordid and wearisome in the 
contemplation of the blue sky up between the fir tops 
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and the golden sunshine slanting between the boles of 
the young trees. 

I promised to tell you about my moniteur. It is a 
large order. Words won't do him justice. For me, 
he is ideal — nothing short of it. He leaves me alone. 
I make my own foolish blunders and he lets me get 
out of them in my own awkward way, learning some- 
thing from each. He is there principally in the ca- 
pacity of the veto power, which he seldom exercises. 
He never says anything at all but when he does speak 
it is just the right word to help me out of a fault. 
He is always agreeable and likes to joke. He has a 
flattering interest in his pupils which I am convinced 
is sincere and which makes every one of them his ever- 
lasting press agents. He is a good " damn Yankee " 
from Yotmgstown, O., and talks with a burr on his 
brogue that rolls like marbles. He wears nothing 
when flying but a pair of teddy-bear overalls and car- 
pet slippers. When he wants me to get 'er nose up 
in the banks he pinches his finger and thumb together 
as if he were taking a pinch of snuff. That means 
" just a leetle bit." Coming out of the curves he pats 
on the cowl, which being translated signifies " Get that 
nose down, and don't let me have to tell you again," 
only he is top polite to say it. It's never this stuff the 
hardboiled moniteurs pull, like: "Whatinell you 
tryin' to do? Kill us both? Huh?" As soon as 
we come down he flops on the ground in the shade of 
the plane and smokes a cigarette which he always has 
to "bum." He is a delightful kid withal and I am 
strong for him. We had three hops of 6 — r 8 — lo 
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minutes. I made the landings. All he said was, " FU 
be losing you soon because you'll be moving on." 

I haven't found any use for the stick in this machine 
yet except to land with. It's all rudder. This boat 
slices the tops off the bumps. I'm riding now ! 

I sent you to-day the best edited and the worst 
edited papers in the A. E. F. I call your attention to 
the poem by Pvt. Charles Devine, who is " Chick " 
Devine who worked with me on the Sun and lived at 
77 under the same roof with me. Also the sketch by 
Otho Cushing is good. He was the First Adjutant at 
San Max. He was formerly one of Life's best con- 
tributors. 

I had to-day your letter of July 15. It takes about 
twenty days to cross, on an average. " This took thirty- 
three. I am delighted that you had a nice birthday 
party. 

45 
Companions in Air 

Je suis laohe ! 

I went to the tester this morning and gave him a 
good ride, so he let me go. Says I want to remember 
to keep my nose level. I move on now to the next 
type of machine. I'm on my way. 

" Tay Pay " Evans, my red headed Irish friend, flew 
in last night from the American Acceptance Park with 
a beauty of a plane. He was here when I arrived 
about three weeks ago. Has been down to the Aerial 
Gunnery School at the Coast. Says he may be leaving 
for the Front to-morrow. Think of it! He says 
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Harris is now over in England taking some sort of ad- 
vanced course. He said yesterday a "Lieut" came 
through his barracks looking for a ferry pilot named 
Richardson but could not find him. 

" Can you fly a ? " he asked Red. 

" Well, I have flown everything else of that t3rpe, 
why not?" 

" All right, get ready to take this down to the 3rd 
A. I. C. You will have to be out before 5 130-" 

Red rushed over and drew his flying equipment and 
was on the line a minute later. A mechano showed 
him how to manipulate the selector. This machine 
handles differently from all others. It has no throttle. 
It either just turns over or turns up 1,300 r. p. m. Red 
gave 'er the gun and jumped off the ground. Said he 
thought he was going into a vrille any minute because 
he was trying to straighten out his map. 

It took him just 40 minutes to come down here. It 
is farther than from where you are to Nashville. The 
thing is very speedy. Fll be driving it inside a month. 
Before you can get a reply to this letter back to me, I 
may be like Red — the lucky devil — ready for the 
Front. The boys up where he is now are taking old 
busses across to England and flying new machines 
back. It's thrilling. 

46 

Children of France 

Ma petite soeur: 

You expressed recently a desire to know what a 
typical day of mine is like. I shall not take a typical 
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day, but rather a holiday. Will that do as well ? And 
will you be disappointed if it is not unlike any holiday 
I might have at home? This Sunday I did not plan 
any grande chose — au contraire, I only went for a 
walk.. I am the same old Dusty Roads you used to 
know. Walking is still my great recreation. It may 
seem odd that such a Johnnie Walker chose aviation 
instead of the Infantry. Perhaps I should not like it 
so well if I were with a doughboy outfit. 

I went for a walk — or rather, we went — ^"Big 
Jarge'* Campbell, "Shorty" Leonard, and myself. 
" Shorty " is about 4 feet 6 and " Jarge " is a rawbone 
Scot of 6 feet 4. The natives all turn for another 
look at this traveling circus. -We have " fit, bled and 
died together " since the beginning of the war, and like 
myself, they are incorrigible tramps. We struck out — 
it is against our religion to study maps — in a promis- 
ing direction. Shorty hit a cadence of about 140 and 
we hung on his heels as best we could. It was over 
the hills and across the tawny stubble fields, and by 
powdery roads where little Jeanne d'Arc tends her 
flocks and meditates on holy things and mends holey 
socks. 

This country is like animated landscapes of Millet. 
La Touraine is more like Corot. They call this sec- 
tion Berry. I learned this from the keeper of a tiny 
boutique in a village where we stopped to buy shoe 
laces and lingered to " bavarder." Berry is a vague 
sort of region. It is not any official entity. It is as 
we say The South. It is in the Massif Central and 
borders on Poitu and Touraine and is north of An- 
gouleme. It is not the richest section of France nor 
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the poorest. It is like our Middle West and no doubt 
is as truly French as that is American. It has no fa- 
mous wines, although the vin blanc de la pays is not 
bad. It is not the fashionable Chateau country like 
Touraine, and yet many Parisians now find it more 
convenient here than chez eux. It is just plain French 
countryside and as such I like it. I have already seen 
much of it from the air, but I also like the contact with 
the simple and hospitable people along the road. 

We had two grand " objectif s " in our walk. One 
was French cooking and the other was a swim, and I 
am glad to say we attained both. Along toward noon 
we began to look for a substantial " ferme " where 
cows and chickens would promise good things to eat. 
In the fork of the road we saw such a ferme surround- 
ing a great courtyard and beyond we could see four 
towers " bosomed high with tufted trees." I was sent 
on as a sort of emissary to sound out the hospitality 
of the patron. He was a gruff old codger with a fierce 
mustache, a red sash and an enormous silver chain. 
I found that for all his swaggering ways the real head 
of the house was his aged wife, a ruddy and cheerful 
soul, and had first to be consulted. 

She is not one whit less than ninety and yet she is 
capable of doing a man's work in the field, which I do 
not doubt she is often called upon to do at this harvest 
season. I tried my best blarney on her and in spite of 
having no carte du pain she agreed to take us in and 
feed the " starving Americans," who have only white 
bread and cakes and sugar and such iron rations. We 
specified that we wanted " a egg omelette " and as for 
the rest we would take pot luck. We learned that the 
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ferme appertained to the Chateau whose four round 
towers we had seen. 

The Patron agreed to take us on a tour of inspection 
while our names were put in the pot to boil. We went 
through a low gate and came out on a delightful lawn 
which leads up to the ancient Chateau fort. It is mas- 
sive but not squat. The towers are slitted for bows 
and arrows and traces of the moat are still visible. 
The rough stone has been plastered over with a muddy 
cement. The effect I think unique. It is roofed with 
tile which is billowy with age. There are queer little 
balconies popping out at unexpected angles and the 
ends of massive oaken beams still intact. A little 
spring bubbles and boils at the foot of a giant oak, 
which, however, is younger than the castle. Above the 
portal is the coat of arms of one of the mighty Seig- 
neurs of Issoudun. I can't explain the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the shields or their significance and my 
peasant guide knew even less and had moreover no 
curiosity. 

He showed me a gable with the date 1367 above it, 
from which you may be able to judge the antiquity. 
The present Seigneur is Chief Justice of the Appellate 
Court at Paris, according to my informant. He and 
the family, including a jolie demoiselle of vingt ans, 
are now at the bains-de-mer somewhere on the south- 
west coast. The house is closed and no amount of 
persuasion, even when reinforced with several sacks of 
Bull Durham, could induce him to " divulge its hiding 
place," so we could not go into the Great Hall. In- 
stead we went to call on the Jardinier, a hearty old 
fellow who was seated on the wall by the gate lodge 
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where he abides with his equally hale f emme. He was 
cobbling a bit to pass Ae time until the postman should 
arrive with his paper. He was all hospitality and 
would show us with pride his garden, and even fed 
the pigeons which came swooping down from the 
colombier at his call. It was he who took us down 
to the " canal," a little lake fed by the spring I spoke 
of. He gave us a pimt which we shoved out among 
the lily pads and down a watery lane overhung wi& 
beautiful old marroniers. The view of the Chateau 
through the shadows of the willows was ravissant and 
will linger in my memory. 

Lunch was ready when we returned and savory 
odors assailed our nostrils even before we entered the 
Great Kitchen of the ferme. That was a picture! 
Great black beams of fumed oak hundreds of years old, 
shining mahogany bound in bright metal, a mountain- 
ous four poster, a long deal table where eighteen ate 
par habitude, including the four boche prisonniers de 
guerre at the foot, and the Madame in a white cap 
and apron bending over the open hearth. What if 
there were a few flies ? The omelette aux fines herbes 
was delicious and soon eaten without more than whet- 
ting our appetites. I made a bid for some of the stuff 
in the big platter. It was spuds and cabbage and hog^ 
jowl, and most substantial. This led to a marvelous 
ragout en casserole which was a sublimated stew to 
make one lick the platter clean. We washed it down 
with the vin rouge de pays, which is not the best I ever 
had, but was far from being the worst. For dessert 
we had miel — they keep a bee you see — it was like 
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the breath of the flowers from which it was taken by 
the little robber barons. 

Then we had coffee — black as coal — served in the 
wine glasses and from some strange source she brought 
forth sugar. The Patron, not to be outdone, de- 
scended into his cellar and dug up a bottle of liqueur. 
It is a distillate of vin ordinaire, like "fine cham- 
pagne," and it went as well as cognac in the coffee. 
Over the cigars produced by Jarge we engaged in 
conversation, and Shorty and the Patron were soon 
entirely enveloped in smoke and discussion of the 
economic aspects of farming. I found Madame a 
sprightly and humorous old dame. The slavey and the 
cat were absorbed in the cleaning of the dinner dishes. 
It was a picture of domestic felicity incapable of dupli- 
cation anywhere in the United States. After dinner 
we men folk went out under the trees in the orchard 
and were soon sunk into a comfortable digestive stupor, 
stretched out on the grass. Coming out of this we 
reluctantly said good-by to our agreeable hosts and 
departed. 

We came after some dusty kilometers to Reuilly, 
which they insist on pronouncing " Ru-ye," but the 
important thing about this town is a river (about the 
size of our " Spring Crik ") which holds it in a sil- 
very embrace. Like wayworn camels on the desert 
sighting water ahead, we quickened our pace and came 
upon the beach. The entire local population lined the 
banks and the bridge to watch some of our comrades 
who had preceded us into the water. It is indeed a 
strange race, these Americans, they not only drink 
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water but even bathe in it. I found a convenient bush 
and backed into my bathing suit, and five minutes later 
I took a header off the highest girder I could find into 
the delicious cool clear water. It was bully to romp 
in the water again and to bellow like a walrus calling to 
its mate. I swam up the stream to where George and 
Shorty joined me and we gamboled on the green like 
young goats. After our swim we dressed and strolled 
through the meadows, coming at last to where a few 
of the French were bathing on a little spit of sand. 
When I say some of the bathing suits worn by the 
women were shocking, I mean, of course, to Anglo- 
Saxons. Nothing shocks the Gaul, — wherefore the 
name. 

Provincial bathing customs apparently are different 
from those at Deauville, where the demoiselles come 
down to the beach shrouded in mystery and rolling bath 
houses, but the ocean water, I am told, suddenly dis- 
solves this modesty. In this province it is the same, 
only there are no bath houses either on wheels or other- 
wise, and on emerging from tiie water one searches 
out the bush where clothes were left and there au 
dehors and without additional protection from sun- 
bum one habilles oneself again. There prevails 
among the sexes there the same delightful informality 
as at the "^ ole swimmin' hole " among " us kids." It 
is trez bizarre. From the swim we went to dinner at 
the Plat d*Etain, where we had an excellent dinner 
served al fresco at a little table I had placed under the 
trees. 

There was still time for a walk after dinner. While 
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waiting for the truck which was to bring us home I 
made the acquaintance of a host of children in the 
square. I gave them chewing gum, which they 
thought was wonderful and clamored for more. I 
wish I had a ton of the wriggliest gum to give to them, 
as their poor little lives in this war torn land are empty 
enough, and they crave sweets until it is pathetic. Fll 
never be able to eat another bonbon without a pang of 
conscience. French children are exquisite. They are 
like flowers in loveliness. It pains me to think that 
they are wanting for anything. Vm going back just 
to take chocolates and chewing gum to Julienne and 
little Josephine — she is a dear — and Gaston and 
Madeleine and Marie and Lucien and the rest. 

I am " getting on " now toward my ambition to fly 
the fastest of the Flying Fishes. I have seen my plane 
and I won't be satisfied until I get it. I will then be on 
the Top o' the World. 

47 
Keep These for Me 

My dear Mother : 

Here are two more letters I hope you will keep for 
me. They are from a French mother and her son. 
She is Mme. Jeanniot, wife of the artist who designed 
my emblem for me. She lives in the delightful little 
lodge by the rose garden at " L'Aubriere " and was 
particularly gracious to me always. Her son is in the 
French army and the " City of the heroic defense " he 
speaks of is doubtless Verdun. If you like you may 
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write her a note at her Paris address : 107 Rue de la 

P . M. Jeanniot is now in New York, I think, 

where he is to exhibit his strong war pictures. 

I do not think I am " giving comfort to the enemy *' 
when I say I am becoming a crack shot My mitrail- 
leuse has become like my old Underwood. It will 
jump through the hoop, lay down and play dead, and 
even talk. It is literally a matter of life and death that 
I know how to use it well. Guynemer, who also 
trained on the same field where I learned to fly, I am 
told was only a little more than an average flyer, but 
he was death with his machine gun. I am struggling 
for accuracy of fire by shooting on the range at every 
opportunity. It is rather strange to find myself so 
absorbed in the gentle art of killing, but it is kill or be 
killed. I shall be lache demain matin so I must sleep 
early and well to-night. 

I wish you had my French Bible. I am sure you 
could read it without difficulty and at the same time 
learn the language. See if you can get one from the 
American Bible Society in Astor Place. With devo- 
tion 

Your Son 

48 

RmiNG A ProjIectile 

I have flown at last — Little Silversides, that fleck 
of fire I have watched so long and so enviously from 
the ground. It is the tiniest of the *' top-waters " 
among the Flying Fishes and is full of playful energy. 
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I have watched them early in the morning and in the 
cool of the evening, sporting themselves in the clear 
altitudes, seeming to delight in flicking the sun from 
their shiny scales. Sometimes they are so high they 
are lost in the blue, except when, for a moment, they 
flip into sight like the flash of a heliograph. They 
dive and dart like the bright little minnows that frolic 
when the sun warms the surface of the little rivers of 
France. They are as graceful as swallows when they 
swoop. They circle in pairs in their play and in ap- 
parent disregard of all J:hings mundane. I have 
watched them and wondered, but somehow I no more 
thought of joining them than of joining the minnows or 
the swallows at their play, but now I find myself one 
of their celestial band. 

On the ground they seem like toys. One feels more 
like pulling them on with bootstraps than climbing into 
them. The fat little motor seems in one's lap. One 
is almost inclosed. Instruments cluster all around 
one's head. A broad strap is under the arms and an- 
other across the lap. The eyes are level with the cowl. 
Only the helmeted head is above the board. The mo- 
tor spits like an angry cat and then goes into a hissing 
roar. The starter gives you the flag, and you " give 
*er the gun." She raises her tail like a scorpion about 
to strike and dashes off. The tail flips like the flut- 
tering tail of a fish out of water. Then it jumps into 
the air. It will hurdle a house or a hangar or a motm- 
tain, you feel. She wants to climb like a toy balloon. 
You must "hold the nose down" or she will climb 
too fast. 

You feel that you are strapped to a projectile. It is 
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you and power alone in the sky. Then you throttle 
down to fly level and you wonder how you ever thought 
it flew like a swallow. It is like a butterfly dancing on 
the slightest puff of air, but there are no flowers to 
light on. There are instruments to watch, there is 
work to do. The world drops away. It is only the 
hazy horizon that you see. You must be alert not to 
be outmaneuvered by the other machine. All motion 
is relative, and you two are the only persons in your 
little world. He moves up and down — the horizon 
wabbles and wallows like a drunken whale ; sometimes 
the earth is just above your head, but mostly it is be- 
low. You alone are fixed. You tell by the pressure 
on your belt your position. 

Sometime I am going up alone and perch on the 
shoulder of one of those gloriously tinted sunset clouds. 
Until now, I have been too busy. 
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